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ty | EPISODES OF THE MONTH 
il | NOT IN THE THICK OF THE FIGHT, 
0 Ff NOT IN THE PRESS OF THE ODDS, 


Dr I DO THE HEROES COME TO THEIR HEIGHT, 
n OR WE KNEW THE DEMI-GODS. 


THEY ARE TOO NEAR TO BE GREAT, 

BUT OUR CHILDREN SHALL UNDERSTAND 
WHEN AND HOW OUR FATE 

WAS CHANGED, AND BY WHOSE HAND. 


The Verdict-—RUDYARD KIPLING. 


By the time this number reaches our readers at home we shall 
be near December. By the time it gets to our readers in 
The Fourth Canada and South Africa, or anywhere else in 
Christmas 


the Empire, the New Year will have begun and 
we shall have passed our fourth war Christmas. 
This December issue of The National Review goes to our 
readers with a message of good cheer. It is true that by the 
time some of them receive it the season of rejoicing will be 
past, but the tl ankfulness will still be in our hearts, for we 
have only to louk back at the other three war Christmases 
to see what reasons we have for cheerfulness. The risks we 
ran during the first three years of the war were appalling, and 
were reflected in the series of disasters which befell our armies. 
Once more in our history the gallantry of our valiant people 
has retrieved a situation created by our ruling classes. Once 
more, as in 1916, when Rudyard Kipling wrote the lines we 
quote at the head of these pages, the men, whose names we do 
not know, have saved the country. May we remember them 
and their courage this Christmas and ever after, and may we 
this time learn the lesson once more taught us in the harsh 
school of war. 


THE attack on Marshal Rommel started by the Eighth 
Army on October 23, and which culminated in a break through 
: and a complete German defeat on November 3, 

ie Libyan was planned by Generals Alexander and 
ad Montgomery with the meticulous care of great 
generalship. This victory marks a turning-point in the war, 
for it is the first time that the Germans have been stormed 
out of a prepared and fully fortified position. Ever since 
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the war began valiant allied armies have been retreating 
before the better organised and armed Huns. This time the 
Huns were beaten, shifted, scattered and thousands of 
them made prisoners. It is true that there were only four 
German divisions in Cyrenaica and Egypt, but they 
believed that this number could hold the strong position 
they had made against anything that we could bring 
against them. The complacency with which all Germans 
have naturally regarded the war up till now has received 
a severe shock, and while their people at home may be 
reassured by the fact that Marshal Rommel had only four 
divisions of Germans under his command, the German General 
Staff, which has never despised the English fighting man, sees 
that he is once more fully armed and equipped and that 
English generals know their business. They knew that the 
African game was lost even before the Anglo-American force 
landed in French North Africa. With the advent of the great 
armada, which landed English and American soldiers on 
November 5, they knew that they must hurry if they were to 
get any number of their own men away. The Italians were, 
as usual, sacrificed and their troops were abandoned in the 
desert to suffer whatever might happen to men in a waterless 
and uninhabited area. The Axis forces lost nearly the whole 
of their armour. Rommel and a number of the Germans 
got away, going at a great pace. At the time of writing they 
have passed Benghazi. 


On Sunday, November 8, a force of United States and British 
troops landed from Allied ships and under the escort of the 
; British Navy at Algiers, Oran and _ other 
mc important places in French North Africa. The 
anea allied military forces were under the command 

of the American General Eisenhower. Admiral Cuningham 
has once more hoisted his flag in the Mediterranean and 
commands at sea. Besides the towns on the North African 
coast, certain ports in French Morocco were also seized. This 
great movement, the timing of which was calculated to a 
hair, was the counterpart to General Alexander’s victorious 
campaign in Egypt. Neither operation alone could have 
cleared North Africa of the enemy. Together they have 
proved irresistible. The Staff work which enabled them to be 
punctually accomplished from distant bases is beyond praise. 
It looks as though we and the Americans had the good fortune 
to possess some first-rate Staff Officers as well as Generals 
who can see the big lines of strategy. When we remember 
that the Anglo-American landing forces were conveyed 
without loss to Africa in 500 ships escorted by 350 ships of 
war, and that General Alexander’s powerful and very well- 
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equipped forces had had to travel round by the Cape of Good 
Hope, a distance of 18,000 miles, we can imagine what the 
strain on our shipping has been for the last few months, and 
we can realise what the Navy’s share in this gigantic enter- 
prise has been. The plans were kept secret, so that though 
the enemy knew that great events were impending, he did not 
know what they were. A feature of the fighting in Algeria 
and Tunisia, where the French first fought us, under orders 
from Marshal Pétain, and then fought the Germans under 
General Giraud’s command, has been our use of airborne 
troops and parachutists. Squadrons of the Royal Air Force 
with Battle of Britain experience have been shooting down 
enemy planes as though they were pheasants in a hot 
corner. 

Not the least important effect of these brilliantly conducted 
operations in North Africa is the effect they had on Russian 
spirits. Not that our allies ever lost heart, but we seemed 
to them to be a very long time in getting under weigh, their 
own contribution towards victory in November was notable. 
They not only held the enemy in the Caucasus, but on 
November 19 they launched a double attack north-west and 
south of Stalingrad. A gain of forty miles of territory, of 
13,000 prisoners and 360 guns was the immediate reward. 
And two railways, which supplied the Germans east of the 
Don, were cut. It looks as though it would not be the 
Mediterranean only that would be cleared in 1943. 


THE next phase of the war is uncertain. Hitler is still 
powerful, both in Russia and the Caucasus. He holds France 

strongly. He had 34 divisions there before he 
The Nest Phase took over the South of France and he certainly 
has reinforced them. In Italy and Norway the German 
garrisons are increasing, and there is no doubt that the 
Germans can—for the present—hold what they have got— 
except perhaps in some of the islands. Crete, for instance, 
may have lost some of its value to the Axis, and other islands 
may soon become too hot to hold the Germans. No hint is 
given as to where we shall strike next, but we may be sure 
that it will be soon and hard. What are likely to be Hitler’s 
ripostes to the new situation? He could go down through 
Spain, attack Gibraltar, take over Spanish Morocco and the 
Spanish and Portuguese ports, but this would probably mean 
fighting the Spaniards and certainiy the Portuguese and would 
use up many divisions. This course of action would help 
the attack on Germany’s principal enemy, Britain. For with 
Gibraltar threatened and the Spanish and Portuguese Atlantic 
ports held the U-boat attack—which is our principal danger— 
would be greatly assisted. But German prestige is not what 
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it was in the summer of 1941. Since then the German Armies 
have been held and bled in Russia and broken and beaten in 
Egypt. They are not the conquering and apparently invincible 
hordes who rolled over Europe east and west for the first three 
years of the war. The Spaniards, the Turks, or whoever the 
Germans next attack, will know that they are not invincible 
even on land, while in the air and on the surface of the sea 
they are already defeated. 


Mr. CHURCHILL spoke in the House of Commons while the 
gigantic battles of Egypt and North Africa were being fought. 
«». He spoke warmly of President Roosevelt’s 
Mr. Churchill’s helpfulness during the bad days and he told 
War Reviews : 
the House that five months’ preparation had 
gone to the making of the great double attack, which had at last 
given us the overwhelming victory. We had at last seized 
the initiative and the Germans would now have to follow our 
lead. Even in the days of our bitter frustration the African 
campaign had been a great drain on the Axis. The Russians 
had hoped for a European second front, they were dis- 
appointed when we and the Americans decided to make the 
Mediterranean our principal objective this season, but ‘‘ they 
bore their disappointment like men.” Mr. Churchill told the 
House of Commons that the orders given to General Alexander 
on August Io were : 


“IT, Your paramount and main duty will be to attack and destroy 
at the earliest possible opportunity the German-Italian Army 
commanded by Field-Marshal Rommel, together with all its 
supplies and establishments in Egypt and in Libya. 

“TI. You will discharge, or cause to be discharged, such other 
duties as appertain to your command without prejudice to the 
task described in paragraph I, which must be considered para- 
mount in His Majesty’s interest.” 


At the time of writing this has been accomplished. Some 
75,000 of the enemy have been killed or taken prisoners, of 
which some 30,000 are Germans, and Rommel has never even 
glanced over his shoulder in his flight. 


THE greatest humiliation yet put on France by Germany is 
the Italian occupation of Savoy, Nice and Corsica, which 
, occurred on November 13. The French have 

9 idaggam always despised the Italians: When asked 
how he would defend the French frontier 

against the Italians, M. Clemenceau replied, ‘‘ nous mettrons 
un poteau avec ’on ne passe pas’ ’”—(we shall put up a notice 
saying ‘no thoroughfare’). Now the frontier is open, Italy 
is inside it and, except in Corsica, the occupying troops have 


ave 
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apparently met with no resistance. Mussolini was right to 
move at once to Corsica, for if we had got there first his 
soldiers would never have got toshore. We know as yet little 
of the reaction of the southern provinces of France to the 
occupation, but we may be sure that it is one of deep indigna- 
tion. The Germans hastened to reach the Mediterranean, and 
their newspapers and wireless made a great point of this 
urgency. The well-informed diplomatic correspondent of The 
Times wrote of this on November 16: 


** Six columns of German troops are reported to have reached 
Marseilles . . . the troops are sleeping on straw and seaweed in 
public halls. Dwelling on the speed of the occupation a 
German military reporter writes: ‘The march was carried out 
at an incredible speed. The Commanders, driving at the head of 
their columns, spurred their men on again and again, declaring that 
it was of the utmost importance that they should reach the coast as 
soon as possible.’ ” 


One is left wondering whether this speed was necessary 
or whether it was thought requisite to overawe the French 
people and impress the Germans themselves. In any case, the 
Italians, sitting uneasily on the French Riviera, must have 
for once been relieved to have their German allies alongside 
them. We have yet to see what will be the moral effect 
on Italy of this westward thrust. Will it compensate their 
pride for the loss of Libya and of another 40,000 or so of Italian 
troops ? 


THE landing of American troops in the French North African 
Empire, on November 9, was the signal for frantic intriguing 

: at Vichy. Admiral Darlan was already in 
— around Ajeeria when the occupation took place, and 

’ his actions—and speeches—have been more 
than obscure. He issued orders—in the name of Marshal 
Pétain—for an armistice and telegraphed to the French Fleet 
at Toulon to come to Africa. In the meantime Marshal Pétain, 
until the German extinguisher finally covered the pitiful 
remains of his power, gave orders to Algiers and Tunis to 
resist the Americans and the British, and to repudiate 
Admiral Darlan, whose conduct in facing both ways was more 
than suspect. The action of General Eisenhower in leaving 
him, and all other Vichy officials in charge of Algeria, was most 
unfair both to the French colonies and to the Fighting French, 
who are, after all, our allies. The Toulon Fleet paid no 
attention to Admiral Darlan’s invitation to leave their base, 
and a sort of feud has started between the senior officers who 
have taken an oath to Marshal Pétain, and the men who are 
confined to their ships. In contrast to Admiral Darlan’s 
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wriggles, the great French General Giraud has come out into 
the open and is fighting in Tunis with the Allies against the 
Germans. Marshal Pétain, that wretched puppet, is still 
thought by Hitler to be useful enough to flatter. In a 
long letter he addressed to him, stating that the armistice 
between France and Germany was at an end and that 
German troops would now occupy the whole of France, he 
went out of his way to be polite. Each civil phrase will 
stick like a burr to the old Marshal’s worn-out reputation. 
His vanity and weakness have brought France to the dust. 
Does he know this? General Weygand has not shown up, 
and save by rumours of his arrest, nothing is known of him, 
He is an intelligent man: and he now knows that he backed 
the wrong horse in June 1940, and that all France is paying 
a fearful price for the misjudgment and moral cowardice 
he then showed. 


In no Mediterranean country was the advent of the Anglo- 
American forces in Africa greeted with greater enthusiasm 
ne ner eeem than in Greece, and in that land ardent prayers 
are put up to Heaven for the success of our 
armies, and for a good reason; Greece has never given in. A 
year and a half of Italian rule has rather revived than quenched 
the fire of Greek patriotism, and the numbers of those who 
dream of Greek freedom have not diminished. Guerrillas have 
been at work all the time. There have been some stories of 
how these irregular troops work. Bands under well-known 
officers hold a region in Southern Macedonia and Northern 
Thessaly and get the best of little skirmishes. From Florina 
and Castoria comes the same story of successful guerrilla 
warfare. While The Times correspondent at Istambul recently 
bore testimony to the steadiness of Greek public opinion. 


“Public feeling in Greece is extremely firm and united against 
the Axis, and the entire population is anxious to help in every way 
for Allied victory, of which nobody doubts. The few persons 
collaborating with the Axis are considered to be traitors and punished 
with death. Three suspected of having denounced hidden British 
soldiers have been found with their throats cut and labels ‘ Penalty 
for treason.’ 

* All political parties—Royalists, WVénisélists, Socialists and 
Communists—forgetting their differences, have agreed to co-operate 
for freedom and victory.” 


The Italians try all the time to foster a movement separating 
this part of Greece from that. They were not successful even 
before we began to move in North Africa. Now all Greece is 
aflame and ready to join in the battle for freedom. 
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No country, no place has rejoiced in the great African victories 
more than Malta, that most gallant island fortress. There 
At Malta were touching scenes of joy and enthusiasm at 

the news of General Alexander’s victory, 
enthusiasm which rose to a great height when the news came 
of the Anglo-American landings in North Africa. Malta has 
borne the brunt of an immense air campaign. Herself, the 
most important aircraft carrier in the world, she has stood the 
constant knocks of two powerful enemy air forces without 
flinching. His Majesty the King recognised the outstanding 
services of the Island to the British cause by bestowing the 
George Medal on Malta. Now the Government has made a 
gift of {10,000,000 to enable the islanders to rebuild their 
towns. There will not be a tax-payer in England who will 
grudge this well-spent money. But Malta is not yet out of 
the war. On November II a new aerodrome was opened by 
the Governor, Lord Gort, who told the people of the island 
that they would see great things presently : 


** We now look forward confidently to the day when Malta will 
become an advanced base of the United Nations for the relentless 
and remorseless prosecution of the war against Italy. This new 
aerodrome comes at a time when we can sense that the initiative in 
this second world war is passing into the hands of the United Nations. 
What more appropriate symbol of our continued faith in ourselves, 
of our preparedness for victory, can we provide than this new 
aerodrome ? We may well be proud that it has been constructed this 
summer while the enemy was seeking to neutralise these islands as 
an operational base.” 


The Maltese are as proud of their island and of their connection 
with the British Empire as we are of their loyalty and affection. 


“ THE Pope, the Swithering neutrals, the Kaiser and his Gott.” 
Kipling’s line comes to mind as the play of events upon neutrals 
Neutral is seen. The object of a neutral in this, and 
wee other wars, is to stand from under, and when 

the Germans have not invaded them this plan 
has worked well enough. When the German army enters, 
as in Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium, neutrality has 
not been so good. Spain, Sweden and Turkey have so far 
escaped the horrors of war, though it is not certain that their 
immunity will continue to the end. Just now Spain is very 
anxious. She knows that the British and Americans will keep 
their promises, she does not know at all whether the Germans 
will hold to theirs, and, in any case, the whole of Spain is so 
honeycombed with German agents that in many respects 
General Franco’s Government is not free to act as it desires. 
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Spain does not want to quarrel with us, we are her best 
customers and we have. made serious efforts to get food to her 
starving people, but, on the other hand, the present rulers of 
Spain are obsessed with the idea that Hitler is a bulwark 
against Communism. Now that the German Army has seized 
the whole of France, save the naval base of Toulon, the 
Spaniards keep a watch on the Pyrenees which is not exempt 
from fear. Turkey, less menaced at the moment, has also got 
to do some thinking. The Russians have prevented the 
Germans from reaching one of her frontiers, the British have 
driven them back on the other side. Is Turkey going to stick 
to neutrality, or is she going to come down on the side of her 
protectors ? It is a nice point, one on which her future may 
depend. For though we shall bear her no malice for not 
having fulfilled her obligations to us as an ally, the Russians— 
and they have very long memories—will not forget that 
Turkey gave them no help when they sorely needed it. 


THE land of North Africa somehow lends itself to ‘‘ opera 
bouffe.”’ This is partly due to the habits of the people and 

_ perhaps still more to their costume. The 
Comic Relief = ai] Mail published an account of the battle 
of Elbian in Algeria on November 14: 


‘IT found Americans sneaking from tree to lamp-post, ducking 
for odd shots and bursts of machine-gun fire and aiming back 
whenever they saw—or thought they saw—stray enemies. 

** A body tumbling from a balcony now and then proved the 
accuracy of the fire. From time to time a small batch of prisoners 
would be led in. Bullets clipped branches off trees, above our heads. 

* This cowboy and Indian performance was apparently just what 
the locals had been waiting for all their lives. While rifles banged, 
family groups, including father, mother, grandma, grandpa, and all 
the little ones, stood on the sidewalks gazing enraptured at the 
spectacle. 

“ During one lull in the fighting everybody was invited into the 
local café for a glass of vin rouge on the house. 

“* During one ear-splitting tornado of machine-gun fire the local 
milkman came dashing by in his cart, accompanied by pére and méte, 
and went right through the hail of fire without a scratch. 

“One ragged ancient, minus a leg, hobbled boldly down the 
centre of a street and disappeared through No Man’s Land. A gang 
of small boys, spotting Americans, came scampering out of enemy 
territory to cadge cigarettes. A high two-wheeled cart, bearing a 
shabby Arab and two veiled women, negotiated the whole main 
street behind a tired, blasé donkey. 

“‘ The French snipers could not be seen most of the time, and 
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our boys really had to rout them out. I found one private shooting 
into a tree. 
**T thought I saw somebody up there,’ he said.” 


This must have been as good as a circus for the inhabitants of 
Elbian. 


DuRING the whole of November our Air Force kept up a 
sustained and damaging attack on Italy. Genoa, the main 
The Attack Axis supply port in the Middle Mediterranean, 
cog Mar has been constantly hammered. Turin was 

also raided several times on a big scale, and the 
Fiat works there have been badly knocked about. So 
constant, so persistent have been these attacks that they have 
given the impression that they are a prelude to further 
military operations. One feature of this warfare has been the 
comparative immunity of the attacking force. Over and over 
again they have returned without any loss either in men or 
machines. It was only towards the end of November that 
German fighter ‘planes gave some of the protection to the 
Italian towns that their own anti-aircraft defences had been 
powerless to effect. This lack of aerial defence, combined 
with our mastery of the air in the Battle of Egypt, has given 
us the idea that the Axis are shorter of aircraft than was, at 
one time, believed. The German aerial r7poste to the present 
situation will no doubt presently come. For the delaying action 
they are fighting in Tunisia cannot be employing all their 
available aircraft. Their attempt to seize Bizerta is designed 
to keep us busy and is a form of defence for Italy ; something 
more serious must be worked out if the war is to be prolonged 
by the Axis. Italy is in a very suffering state ; she has had 
overwhelming losses in man-power and estate, she is underfed, 
has little prospect of being less hungry this winter, and she is 
enduring shattering raids on her towns. Will she keep her 
ten unhappy divisions in Russia and her garrisons in Yugo- 
slavia and Greece ? And for how long ? 


MILITARY writers all over the world are discussing what 
Germany will do next. And the wires from Ankara and 

Stockholm—those famous places for the emis- 
gaa sion of German-made rumours—are blocked 
with stories of German troop movements. It 
is as well to look at the facts we are sure of before discussing 
the conjectures that are offered for our consideration. The 
size of the German Army is known ; it consists of some 262 
divisions—infantry, motorised and armoured. Up to now 
about 215 of these divisions have been on the Russian front, 
where there are also 22 Roumanian, 13 Hungarian and 10 
Italian divisions, making in’ all 260 on the Eastern Front. 
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Elsewhere we have two accurate figures. Mr. Churchill gave 
33 as the number of German divisions in Occupied France 
before Vichy was taken over and there were 4 in Libya. The 
remainder were in Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium. 
The move into Southern France must have absorbed some 5 
to 10 divisions, and these most probably came from the troops 
resting in Germany after fighting in Russia. The question of 
what Hitler and his generals will do will to some extent be 
decided by Allied strategy in the Mediterranean. Once we 
have control of the whole of the south shore of that sea we 
can choose our time and place for striking. The relief given 
to British and American shipping by the control of the middle 
sea will be great, for our ships will no longer have to make the 
prodigious journey round Africa in order to reach Egypt and 
the Middle East ; on the other hand, the Axis will be denied 
the surface of the Mediterranean save for coasting vessels. 
The Italians feel that they are between the devil and the deep 
sea—as indeed they are. The Spaniards are uneasily mobilis- 
ing. 1943 will see great events, and even during this month 
we ought to be able to have some idea of the shape of things 
to come. 


THE most important declaration Mr. Churchill has made 
since he said in 1940 that we would fight the Germans alone, 

4). Was made by him at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet 
~ thea on November 10. He told his audience as 
eiawitialre much as he could about the progress of the 
fighting in North Africa; he gave France the assurance that 
her Empire would be preserved for her; he added: “ We 
covet no French possessions.’”’ But the passage in his speech 
which best deserves to be noted, for it marks a turning point 
in public opinion as well as in the war, was the passage in 
which he spoke of the British Empire. We had, he said, 
entered the war, not for profit, but to defend the right and, 
he went on: 


“ Let me, however, make this clear, in case there should be any mistake 
about it in any quarter. We mean to hold our own. I have not become th 
King’s First Minister in order to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire. For that task, if ever it were prescribed, someone else 
would have to be found, and, under democracy, I suppose the 
nation would have to be consulted. I am proud to be a member of 
that vast commonwealth and society of nations and communities 
gathered in and around the ancient British monarchy, without which 
the good cause might well have perished from the face of the earth. 
Here we are, and here we stand, a veritable rock of salvation in this 
drifting world.” [Times report, our italics] 

Tremendous cheers greeted the sentences we have put into 
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italics, and the relief felt all through the country at this forth- 
right statement that the British Empire will not be jettisoned 
with the consent of the Prime Minister, however much this 
may suit the business interests of some of our Allies. Mr. 
Churchill’s forthright statement must have startled some of 
his colleagues, but they do not, any of them, carry weight 
enough to upset him, and recent events have made his position 
secure. He has done two things lately which have been 
immensely popular. The imprisonment of the arch-intriguer 
Gandhi, and this Mansion House declaration. Both sound 
the note of faith in our race and in our Empire. 


HITLER has been speaking again, this time at a celebration 
of the abortive Munich Putsch of November, 1923, when the 

‘ National-Socialists with Hitler and Ludendorff 
ner Hitler 4+ their head first tried—and failed—to seize 
wie power, and when the bullets of authorities 
unfortunately missed some of those they should have killed. 
This latest speech has by no means the same massive assurance 
as that of September 30. No sleight-of-hand could spirit 
away the smashing British victory in Egypt or undo the 
American landings in French North Africa on the day that 
Hitler spoke, or conceal the fact that Stalingrad—which the 
German leader had a month ago pledged his prestige to 
capture—was still in Russian hands. These were develop- 
ments of which Hitler was only too keenly aware; and 
throughout his speech a note of surprise and querulousness, of 
irascibility and despondence therefore appeared. But making 
every allowance for the annoyance and irritation which altered 
the tone of this pronouncement, the underlying facts are 
unaltered. Germany’s very great strength still exists—and 
though her position is not without weaknesses, on balance her 
strength is tremendous. In Hitler himself there is still the 
same consciousness of German strength, the same cold 
ferocity of will, the same desperate resolve to win or perish. 
By blows, and by blows alone, can this portentous man be 
destroyed ; and no siren voices from whatever quarter must 
be allowed to persuade us to a different view for a single 
instant. 


THE American election, which occurred on November 4, 
withdrew some of President Roosevelt’s backing, though not 

‘ enough to hurt him seriously, and the evidence 
see dneionn of efficiency given by the Anglo-American 
landings in North Africa has, for the moment, 
silenced the critics of his administration. For it has been 
demonstrated to all men that there are some very capable men 
working in the American war machine. Mr. Willkie’s talk of 
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prodding, which sounded so daring when he was in Europe, is 
forgotten in the immense admiration conjured up at the feat 
of the Allies in landing such forces, without loss, in Africa. 
American correspondents are telling their papers what must 
be an undoubted fact that had the election taken place in the 
middle of November instead of at the beginning, the gains of 
the Republican party would have been far less important. 
The Republicans promised the nation ‘“‘ a severe examination 
of the war effort.” But for the moment—though this will 
pass—the American people are more inclined to indulgence 
than severity towards a Government which has helped to give 
the Allies North Africa. 


WE should learn something by studying German methods in 
the countries they have occupied, not in order to copy them, 

but to enable us to understand the nature of the 
0 German menace to the world. The idea, 

fostered by Messrs. Joad, Priestley and Co., 
that Germany is at the moment led away by a few rapscallions, 
will not bear looking into. Everything the Germans do is 
thought out and planned, and every atrocity they commit 
has its roots in their history. Let us look at what they are 
doing in Poland, where they are deliberately and methodically 
deporting and exterminating the population in order to 
supplant them—in Western Poland at least—by Germans, 
The killing was partly done in the first winter by the climate. 
Poles were carried off to slavery in groups in trains which were 
lost or forgotten. The winter weather did the rest. Since then 
the slender food ration allowed to Poles has gradually killed 
off thousands of people and such terrorism was inflicted on the 
Polish people that they were unable to get a proper share of 
the food grown in their own country : 


“* The ration cards issued to Poles are different from those issued 
to Germans. Originally differently coloured cards were issued, 
green for Poles, red for Germans, and yellow for Jews. As more 
and more articles were brought under the rationing system, and 
especially because of the frequent changes of cards, a method of 
marking the cards was adopted, P for Poles, G for Germans, and 
] for Jews. ... 

“* The German authorities utilise the distribution of food ration 
cards as an occasion for all kinds of mean tricks.” [Polish Bulletin] 


The rations allowed to the Poles are very small. They are, 
for meat and sugar, half the German ration, and less than half 
for butter, margarine and fat. In 1941 Polish children got 
half the milk given to German children and all fruit is forbidden 
to Poles, and Polish pregnant women, nursing mothers and 
wet nurses receive no extra ration, as do German women 
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living in Poland. No Poles are allowed to buy poultry or 
wheaten bread, and if they gather wild fruit or mushrooms 
they have to hand over nine-tenths of what they pick. The 
German newspapers boast of the way in which their Leader 
has overcome the lack of space and shortage of food, they do 
not say at what cost to others. But the German people know 
this and regard the starvation of the invaded countries with 
something like pride. We should take note of this and should 
remember, when we revictual starving Europe, to give these 
victims of German savagery priority over their present rulers. 


ONE of the main troubles of the British people has been that 
it has been cursed for many years with an administration that 
False Sun- has perpetually striven to look at the bright side 
Shine Makers of things. Remember how, towards the end of 
194I, a private of the Royal Marines, who had escaped from 
the Germans after the fall of Calais, was allowed to speak 
on the B.B.C. He described horrors inflicted on our prisoners 
beside which the imagined wrongs of Adolf Hitler pale into 
insignificance. He described British soldiers herded along 
the roads with their hands perpetually above their heads, 
beaten or shot if they dropped their hands or reached out to 
pitying village folk for a bite of food, shot out of the branches 
of fruit trees as they tried to quench their thirst with fruit, 
having been herded into an orchard as their night quarters. 
The civilians suffered too from the terrible automatic pistols 
of their captors. This story was true. But our officials, who 
pride themselves on possessing a long spoon, and have always 
hoped that they could exercise a kind of Couéism on Germans 
that would eradicate the barbarism of centuries, issued an 
official denial of the private’s broadcast a few days later. 
Possibly they did not wish to offend their enemies, possibly 
they wished to make believe that Huns would be humane. To 
this day the word of that captive Marine has never been 
honourably vindicated. But Truth, even unplesant truth, 
will always out, even if, as in the case of the Hong Kong 
atrocities, the truth came out too late to inspire the garrison 
of Singapore to the desperate resistance that is preferable to 
captivity. Now at last, perhaps, the jangling of manacles in 
our ears will bring home to us what Hitler has in store for us. 
Massacre or deportation to the tropics for two-thirds of the 
population ; the destruction of every industrial plant or 
factory in the United Kingdom ; the re-establishment of the 
Saxon heptarchy under Gauleiters. That is the agony 
through which Adolf Hitler would like to force Great Britain 
back to his picture of medieval Europe. The reason for the 
manacles is obscure. It may be a whim or a memory of some 
old school history book, revived in the brain of the collosal 
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paranoiac. It fits in somehow with solstices, oubliettes (they 
exist in the Prinz Albrechtstrasse), the torturings of Oslo, the 
beheadings in Berlin. This should confirm us in our right 
senses and our inexorable purpose. This should also increase 
our industrial war production and give an added zest for 
weapons drill to our awaiting armies. 


IN a recent speech, Mr. Curtin, the Prime Minister of Australia, 
said that the strategy of the war in the Pacific must be, for 
In the Pacific the next six months, holding rather than 

attacking. It is safe to say this out loud now, 
for the defences of Australia have now become so strong that 
for the Japanese to attack her would mean a major operation. 
It is probably the case that Japan never really meant to 
invade the Australian mainland. What they hoped to do, 
and at one time partly succeeded in doing, was to isolate the 
great Dominion. They did not count upon the long defensive 
war which they now see will be waged by the whole British 
Empire. They may, like the Italians, have thought that they 
would succeed by their sudden and very successful onslaught 
on British Colonies and on Pearl Harbour, now they find 
themselves fighting a long wearying battle in Papua, the foot- 
hills of the Owen Stanley Range, and they suffer considerable 
damage from bombing. The Allied Forces have recently 
been taking prisoners. This was at first rare, because the 


Japanese committed suicide sooner than surrender. Two. 


naval engagements between the American and Japanese 
Navies ended by a great success for our ally in the Solomons 
area, and the Japanese lost heavily both in men and ships. 
This fleet action was admirably fought by the Americans, and 
was admittedly one of the most important battles fought in 
this war. It will have a lasting effect. One weakness of the 
Japanese is that they cannot easily replace their ships. It is 
in this way that the superiority of American manufacturing 
will gradually tell. 


WE have heard very. little about the Japanese fighting men 
save in the effect of their actions. But the South African 
newspaper, the Daily Despatch, in a recent 
sae pepanase number which has just come to hand, published 
a vivid account of the Japanese army seen by 
Mr. Brian Connell, who was detained in a Japanese military 
barrack near Haiphong for six months and who returned in 
the diplomatic ship Tata Maru. He saw the Japanese soldiers 
while they were training, and he saw them at all sorts of odd 
moments as well : 
“‘ While the troops’ food, housing and uniforms were miserable 
measured by European standards, their rifles and bayonets are of 
good quality and they have been trained to regard their rifle as their 
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best friend. Each soldier spends at least 30 minutes of his own time 
daily on cleaning, oiling and caring for his rifle, which has a smaller 
bore than the standard British weapon, but the same powder charge, 
and thus presumably is of a high velocity. Marksmanship seems 
their weak point. I frequently inspected targets brought in after 
practice and found the results poor. The centre of the target is 
shaped like a prone man, and life-size black metal plaques of the same 
shape pegged into the ground at various distances are also used at 
practice. 

‘I was most impressed by their bayonet practice, which forms a 
major item in the day’s activities. Soldiers don armour made from 
bamboo slats. This covers their chests and they also pad their 
thighs and stomachs and shoulders, while they wear strong head 
masks and thick padded gloves. A wooden weapon of the same 
shape and size as a rifle and bayonet is used. Pairs of soldiers parry 
and thrust for hours daily and hold competitions with elaborate 
‘ceremonial in a space the size of a boxing ring. The winning stroke 
is a clear and unobstructed thrust to the heart. The butt is only used 
in defence. 

“ Officers have similar fencing practice with bamboo broad- 
swords and they develop amazing agility. I-have seen an officer 
with a broadsword take on a soldier with a bayonet in mock combat 
and defeat him. Officers carry their real samurai swords into battle 
and affect to despise pistols.” 


THE soldiers Mr. Connell saw were, many of them, veterans of 


the China war. They lived a very hard life and were able to 
subsist on very little food :— 


on tant ** Route marches averaged 30 miles a day for three 
‘tind days, and only a few stragglers were brought back on 
lorries. 


“They keep this up on food which made me lose a stone in 
weight in two months, and gave me kidney trouble. 

** Their three meals a day consist of a pint of boiled rice at each 
meal, with soya bean soup for breakfast and various unappetising 
fillers, mainly boiled beans, sprouts or dried fish, or some form of 
vegetable stew. There is very little meat in their diet. 

“The meal ration for a squad of ten men is contained in two 
small wooden buckets. On active service they get an iron ration 
of unhusked rice sufficient for three days. If the action lasts longer 
they must live off the country. 

“One English-speaking soldier described how they went for 
three days during the fighting in the Canton area without a further 
issue of food or water. 

“ Their uniforms, boots and helmets are made of the poorest 
quality material. A shoddy uniform with skimped sleeves and 
trousers is the soldier’s only clothing, except for a pair of shorts and 

' a spare shirt: Sun helmets made of plaited straw droop like a 
sou-wester when they get wet, and have to be dried on steel helmets 
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to regain their shape. Boots are made of untanned leather. They 
are badly fitting and not waterproof. I saw some soldiers with 
terrible sores on their feet after protracted marches. Camp footwear 
consists of wooden sandals with a strap over the toes. Their rain- 
coats are inferior and practically shapeless. Soldiers sleep for at 
least nine hours in overcrowded huts on bare boards and seem to 
have a horror of fresh air.’ 


The respect shown to officers is extreme, and it must be 
remembered that the Japanese army was trained in imitation 
of the German army. They goose-step and jump to attention 
with more than German thoroughness. 


THE Japanese soldier is not only hard in his training, his life 
is hard and chill. Mr. Connell speaks of this : 
" “ Neither of the two barracks I was in had a canteen 
2 Seeueone or recreation room, and soldiers had no money to go to 
places in town—although in any event the town was 
out of bounds. Simple card games are played on the beds and my 
introduction of casino into the second military camp was the most 
diverting pastime they had heard of in months, while a few simple 
games of patience had them engrossed for days. 
“‘ The troops have the mentality of undeveloped children, and 
while they are all literate and many of the town-bred men have a 
smattering of English picked up in school, the smallness and narrow- 
ness of their minds has made them excellent material for Emperor- 
worship propaganda, which is the basis of their undoubted fighting 
qualities. 
** The same gospel of the glory of sacrifice—dinned unceasingly 
i iven them a blind fanaticism which is 


their greatest asset.” 


It is a depressing picture. Mr. Connell saw little heavy 
equipment, and he speaks of the ingenuity with which this is 
moved from one battle area to another as it was required. 


THERE is an institution called the Bank of International 
Settlements. It belongs to the period of Geneva and appease- 

ment, and it has just issued its Twelfth Annual 
a a . Report. This body has its headquarters in 
Settlements SWitzerland, and it would appear to be guided 

by German influence. This is not surprising, 
but what is astonishing is that it has two British directors, 
Mr. Montague Norman and Sir Otto Niemeyer. Questions in 
the House of Commons have failed to interest the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—Sir Kingsley Wood—in this matter, in 
which he sees “ nothing ’”’ to which exception can be taken 


(House of Commons, October 13). Now a correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian has written to describe the new Annual 
Report and what is in it. Here are some extracts from his 
very important statement : 
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“1, The exploitation of occupied countries by Germany is 
deliberately represented throughout as a purely commercial trans- 
action and, in fact, placed on a level with lend-lease relations between 
the United States and Britain. . . . This clearing system, the main 
vehicle, apart from ‘ occupation costs,’ of exploitation, is described 
as ‘a medium for the extension of credits ’ or, even worse, as ‘ gener- 
ally removing financial obstacles to the freedom of export from 
continental countries to Europe’ (page 111). The transfer of Dutch 
resources to Germany is dealt with in these terms: ‘ The Neder- 
landische Bank has offered facilities to encourage the investment of 
Dutch capital in Germany’! (page 116)... . 

“2. The German system is implicitly described as a model of 
efficiency. ‘German resistance to price rises would not have had 
its high degree of effectiveness had not the control been extended to 
wages and profits and applied with unremitting vigour’ (page 19). 
In fact, there is much reason to doubt whether wages and profits 
control are really effective. Britain is specifically associated with 
black markets (page 209). 

“3. The report implicitly recognises the legality of changes 
brought about by German conquests. On page 25 it mentions ‘ the 
monetary system of what had been Yugo-Slavia.’ The activities of 
‘quisling ’ institutions such as the ‘ Norwegian’ Central Bank or 
the ‘ New Serbian’ Central Bank in Belgrade are discussed as on a 
level with that of legally constituted bodies. Russia is not counted 
among the countries ‘ on the continent of Europe’ (page 30)... . 

“4. German expenditure on propaganda, secret services, sub- 
sidies to Fascist movements abroad, etc., is summarised under such 
curious headings as ‘ the establishment and improvement of cultural 
institutions ’ or ‘ measures taken to strengthen the sense of German 
nationality’ (page 121). Or perhaps those items are classified as 
‘education grants’ ?” 


It is scandalous that Mr. Montague Norman’s name should be 
associated with such a document as this. He should be asked 
to resign either from the Bank of England or the Bank of 
International Settlements. Rightly or wrongly, he has been 
associated in the public mind with such acts of appeasement 
as handing over the Czechs’ gold to their German conquerors. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer should be “ prodded ”’ until 
he realises that public opinion does not like appeasement any 
more now than it did in 1938. 


Tue Fifty-sixth Report of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure focusses attention on a number of major 
The Civil problems connected with the Civil Service. 
Service Nor the least difficult of these arise from its 

colossal size and quite fantastic rate of growth. 
How great these are appears in the following table, which has 
been compiled from the Committee’s Report : 
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Numbers of Whole-time Non-industrial Civil Servants 
On April 1, On April 1, Increased 


1939. 1942. Number Per cent, 

In the Post Office . . 182,485 190,197 7,712 4:2 
In other Departments . 188,565 447,422 258,857 137%3 
Total . : . 371,050 637,619 266,569 71°8 


The situation shown by these figures is fantastic. Ina 
later issue we hope to deal at greater length with some of the 
problems the existence of which these gigantic totals reflect. 
Meanwhile, only one comment is appropriate: that the 
numbers—and powers—of the Civil Service have increased, 
are increasing, and ought to be diminished. 


IN 1940, when the Battle of Britain was at its height, and 
much damage was being done to munitions work in or near 

towns, the garages in villages or on roads away 
_ a from buildings began to make such parts of 
eee ol planes or shells as could be manufactured in 

such small shops. The idea was a good one 
and for eighteen nionths or so the work to be done absorbed 
the spare time of women who could not leave home, and of men 
who were not of first rate military quality. But, in the middle 
of this year, two things happened. The first was the call up 
of women of 35 to 45 and the drastic combing out of men ofa 
military age, the second was the discovery by the owners of 
some of the new works that children straight from school could 
be very easily taught to do the work and that their wages were 
not high—as things go nowadays. The result of this is that 
the boys and girls leaving village schools go straight into the 
garage-factories and that they become, so to speak, factory- 
minded and are lost to the land. If this were all it would be 
serious enough, but it is not all. Such workshops are neces- 
sarily without the amenities of larger factories. Built of iron 
they are freezing in winter and become ovens in summer. 
In some of these places children of 14 and 15 are crowded for 
long hours of work. A new order says that from the beginning 
of this month it will be illegal for young people under 16 to 
work for more than 48 hours. But 48 hours in bad conditions 
is a very long stretch and these little factories—with the best 
will in the world—cannot provide good conditions. The 
decent garage proprietors do their best, but there are others 
who are simply exploiting the children for the sake of the 
money they earn them. Factory inspection is difficult. How 
can the inspectors keep an eye on such scattered work ? Itis 
curious that under the care of a Socialist Minister of Labour 
abuses almost worthy of the days of the great industrial 
revolution should have been allowed to grow up. 
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THE officials in the Ministry of Food began their work some 
time after Munich—in September, 1938. They had to start 


from scratch and they were dominated by the 
fashionable fads of the day, of which State 
ownership and no profit for merchants were the 
most serious. To this unfortunate fact we largely owe the 
Black Market, for if the food which is stolen between the docks 
and the warehouses or between the farms and the Government 
stores belonged to some individual, it would be to his interest 
to look after it. However, it is probably too late now to 
change all this and the country must continue to pay for the 
slack officials—who allow the food to be stolen—and for an 
army of detectives and police to find and punish the thieves. 
What, however, the Ministry might do is to modify some of its 
more draconion regulations. People are perpetually being 
fined for “‘ offences’’ which should not be so classed. For 
instance, a woman was fined the other day for giving away her 
rations. It was not suggested that she had more than her fair 
share or that she had sold them, but it is counted an offence to 
give half a pound of tea to a friend, though the same friend 
may be asked to tea every day. The country regulations are 
even more absurd. Farmers are allowed to kill two pigs a year. 
They may sell half of the pig to one person, but they may not 
give a joint to the man who looks after the pig. These two - 
instances of petty tyranny—they are almost universally 
disregarded—are among numbers which should be done away 
with. Food control will have to go on for some time even 
after the war has ended, and that will not be, according to 
General Smuts, until 1944, but it must be reasonable. People 
will put up with a good deal while the war lasts, but they will 
not stand for all this tiresome nonsense when it is over. The 
Ministry should revise the more inconvenient of its petty 
regulations now or it will be in danger of being abolished in a 
hurry and while it is still capable of performing useful work. 


Irksome 
Regulations 


Tue Economist of November 14 had an interesting note from 
its Washington Correspondent on taking the water out 


; of food. The saving in weight and bulk is 
Taking Out immense. 
the Water 


“The reductions in bulk and weight obtainable 
from dehydration vary from product to product—dehydrated, 11 Ib. 
of liquid milk become 1 lb. of dried skim powder, three dozen fresh 
shell eggs make 1 lb. of dried egg powder, 4 lb. of raw lean meat 
make 1 lb. of dry. Six crates of fresh-pulled carrots arrive at a dehy- 
dration plant. They weigh 198 lb. They are topped, trimmed, 
washed, scraped, disced, spread on wire trays, steam-blanched, put 
in the dehydrator. Eight to twelve hours later 17 lb. of dehydrate 
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is ready for packing in two five-gallon cans, which are sealed with 
shellac after a bit of solid carbon dioxide is dropped in to prevent 
oxidation. The juice of twenty-five cases of oranges, evaporated 
under reduced pressure, contracts to one case of concentrate, 
Tomatoes and other vegetables, after being cooked and pulped, are 
sprayed on hot revolving drums, where they turn to a substance like 
thin paper. This is crumbled into flakes and packed and is then 
ready to become soup of the evening, beautiful soup, at a turn of 
some far-off tap. Counting 5,000 tons net of containers to a ship- 
load, full dehydration of current milk, eggs and vegetable shipments 
would, it is estimated, make 50 shiploads do the job for which 300 
are needed should the same food be shipped in a water-bearing 
condition.” 


Dehydration is a dreadful word and we cannot imagine who 
ever thought of using five syllables when two—drying—would 
do. But the invention is a good one. Only, when the war 
ends, we shall want to get back to the real thing and have our 
nice messy eggs and juicy fruit again. 


THE Minister of Health, Mr. Ernest Brown, spoke on Noven- 
ber 13 of the extent of war damage to houses and told his 
audience how many had been repaired. The 
number damaged was just over 2,750,000, 
which means that one house in every five was hit. Of these 
damaged houses 2,500,000 have been repaired and are in- 
habited. Mr. Brown speaks of the repairs as done by the 
local authorities, but in thousands of cases the repairs were 
done by the owners and he presumably includes these in his 
figures of restored dwellings. Of the 250,000 not repaired, 
150,000 were past mending and were pulled down. The 
remaining 100,000 had been patched up but were not usable. 
To fill the gap caused by the loss of dwelling houses, 135,000 
houses which were being built when war broke out were 
completed. Mr. Brown said that he had included in hi 
figures all cases of slight damage, but not the houses which 
only had windows broken. He promised his hearers a future 
of more and worse blitzes, and he told them he was keeping 
his repair organisation in being. His figures show the extent 
of the damage suffered by the people of England in 1940-4], 
and it speaks once more to us of their fortitude. It would 
perhaps have been outside his subject for him to tell us the 
extent of our loss in artistic and archeological treasures. 


Bomb Damage 


THIs year saw the fourth celebration of Armistice Day in war 
time, and it is well to look back on the other anniversaries ané 
... see how far we have gained or lost. In 193 

Four Armistice +2 war had not started for us, on land or it 
_ the air. Only our sailors knew anything of tt 
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But Poland was over-run and was suffering the rule of the 
brutal Germans. Englishmen were tumbilng into the forces 
and factories, although our Government seemed hardly awake 
to the fact that we were at war. In 1940 we—and the Govern- 
ment—knew what war was like. We had seen our forces 
thrown out of Norway and France, we had endured terrific 
bombing. The Battle of Britain had been won by our 
matchless airmen, but we hardly realised the completeness of 
the victory. France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, were under 
the hoof of the beast. Only the British Empire with England 
at the core stood up to Germany. It was enough. But we did 
not know this and on Armistice Day in 1940 we were braced 
for worse to come. It came. By November II, 1941, the 
map was changed still further. Greece, Yugoslavia and a 
vast area of Russia were over-run. But in Yugoslavia and 
in Russia living fortifications of brave men were taking 
toll of the Germans and their satellites, and the magnificent 
defence of the Russian army and people was pinning the 
Germans down a:.d bleeding them to death. Leningrad and 
Moscow stood, the German machine was held. On Armistice 
Day, 1941 we knew that we had a valid and valiant ally. 

This year the scene had changed again. The U.S.A., 
attacked by Japan and challenged by Germany and Italy, 
are in the war. We have, therefore, now two powerful allies. 
We have suffered terrible reverses, Singapore, Tobruk, but, 
for the first time, we have scored great victories. This time 
there was little ceremony on Armistice Day, but the King, 
symbol of his country, laid a wreath, and that wreath cele- 
brated El Amein and the great British victory in Egypt. 
The thoughts of all the country that Armistice Day were with 
Alexander’s men and the splendid Anglo-American naval and 
military operations then proceeding in North Africa. 


OcTOBER is a month of anniversaries. During its thirty-one 
days there pass before us the memory of important events 
in our own and other countries. We keep 
Trafalgar Day on October 21, and each year 
of the war we hold this in remembrance with 
greater fervour, knowing what our Navyis. But it is not only 
the English who keep, as though they were holy, certain 
October days. Two European countries celebrate October 
dates which decided their destinies—they are Italy and 
Czechoslovakia. Italy keeps, as the foundation of her present 
régime, October 22 ; for on that day in 1922 the Fascist march 
on Rome occurred. Czechoslovakia celebrates October 28 
in remembrance of the Republic she proclaimed while the last 
war was still going on, a Republic which was, actually, 
not constituted until much later. These two days mark, for 


Two 
Anniversaries 
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the peoples who keep them, the aspirations for something 
better than what they had before. Italy hoped to see her 
Augean Stable of corruption and bad government cleared 
away. The Czechs wanted to get rid of the Austrian Empire 
and all that that meant, and to govern themselves without 
fear or favour. The two régimes—Italian and Czech—started 
from opposite poles. What did they do for their countries, 
and, if they failed, how much was this failure due to faults in 
the races which proposed to live under the rules they set up? 
The Fascist régime has undoubtedly broken down in war; 
did it fail in peace, or did it confer the benefits of order and 
some measure of dignity on Italy ? We are all so moved now 
by the savagery of Germany and the acquiescence of Italy 
in that savagery that we can hardly answer this question. 
But it has got to be thought of. If Mussolini had not gone 
to war, if he had not gone empire hunting with a people 
unaccustomed to that exercise, would he have succeeded ? 


THE Czechoslovakian anniversary, celebrated on October 28, 
tells us a lesson, if we can learn it, and it is a lesson not so much 
for the Czechs as for ourselves. They formed a 
a model Republic. _ It had order, freedom, educa- 
tion, prosperity. They saw to its defences, 
but they had an illusion and it persisted too long. It was the 
illusion, fostered at Geneva, that there was an European order 
which could be invoked out of thin air for the protection of 
small countries against their stronger neighbours. It was the 
delusion that force in international disputes had been super- 
seded by discussion and by judicial awards, that the onrush of 
a predatory people could be stemmed by speeches, or by paper 
guarantees. We were ourselves very guilty in that we 
encouraged Czechoslovakia and other countries to persist in 
this obviously false belief. It is well to recall past errors now 
before the era of mirage again begins. The dangerous old 
League of Nations doctrines are raising their heads : General 
Smuts has given his blessing to them in sounding phrases 
which were spoken to the Press on November 13. The League 
of Nations is dead, he said in effect, but he added “ Long live 
the League,” and he has since given encouragement to our 
pacifists. The tragedy of Czechoslovakia and many other 
such tragedies lies at the door of the League, and this tragedy 
will be again repeated if we indulge in the old fantasies, for 
alongside the little countries desiring peace there will always 
arise those who dream of war, and, whether these countries 
desire to acquire Corsica, Savoy and Nice, or outer Mongolia, 
or, as in Germany, world domination, war will again recur— 
and soon, if we do not ourselves remain strong and armed. 
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STRATEGIC TRANSFORMATION 


In the past month the strategic scene has been transformed. 
In Egypt the Eighth Army has won a great and historic 
victory. American and British forces, sailing in by far the 
greatest armada ever known, have occupied French Morocco 
and Algiers, are advancing on Tunisia, and may with speed 
and good fortune succeed in seizing its strategic key-points 
before this article appears in print. Stalingrad’s magnificent 
defence has held the Germans at bay at the very moment 
when success seemed within their grasp; and although the 
German attack in the Caucasus has made progress, it is now 
too late for them to capture the Grozny oilfield or to threaten 
the great oilfields at Baku before winter paralyses their 
activities. In the Far East the Japanese have been sharply 
rebuffed in the Solomons and are suffering a severe tactical 
reverse in New Guinea. This month not merely brings no 
bad news about the vital struggle at sea against the U-boat 
but actually demonstrates both in Egypt and North Africa 
what sea-power and command of the seas mean to the Allied 
cause. More important still, in Egypt and North Africa the 
Allies have seized the strategic initiative for the first time in 
this war; while of yet greater promise for the future are the 
facts about armed strength and factory production, as well 
as about the planning, organisation and higher direction of the 
war which that initiative implies and without which it could 
not have been successfully undertaken. 

The Battle of Egypt, said the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons on November II, is “a British victory of the 
first order.”’ As has been pointed out in these articles, the 
position at El Alamein has been in unstable equilibrium since 
last July, when General Auchinleck first checked the German 
advance there on the narrow front between the sea and the 
Qattara Depression. From July onwards each side has 
strained every nerve to achieve the supremacy of strength 
which would enable it to turn victory in the desert into decisive 
strategic advance. Rommel’s attempt was made at the end 
of August. His Order of the Day, dated August 30, from the 
“ Battle Headquarters of the Panzer Army of Africa ”’ said : 
“ Reinforced by new divisions, we will launch a new attack in 
order finally to destroy the enemy. I expect every soldier in 
my Army to give of his utmost in these critical days.’ The 
attempt failed—and after its failure was represented by Axis 
propagandists as ‘‘ only an armed reconnaissance.’ Ceaseless 
attacks on Rommel’s cross-Mediterranean supply lines by 
British submarines and by British and American bombers based 
both on Egypt and Malta helped to prevent him from assembling 
sufficient strength to attack again. Meanwhile, Allied rein- 
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forcements and supplies on the longer and slower route around 
Africa were reaching Egypt in far greater volume ; and when 
our troops had been fully trained in the use of the new weapons 
—including British 6-pounder anti-tank guns in ample number, 
American self-propelled 105-mm. guns, and American General 
Sherman tanks armed with 75-mm. guns in turrets with a 
360° traverse—all was ready for attack in accordance with the 
imaginative but meticulous plans worked out by Generals 
Alexander and Montgomery. 

Thanks to the Prime Minister’s account on November 11 
and to the copious dispatches which British war correspondents 
have provided at great personal peril, a great deal is already 
known about the Battle of Egypt. At its outset, the British 
Eighth Army and the German Afrika Korps faced one another 
on a line some thirty miles long between the sea at El Alamein 
and the Qattara Depression, which lies in the desert south of 
the coastal plateau. The Qattara Depression, in outline like 
a roughly scimitar-shaped dagger, lies at the bottom of a 
goo-foot escarpment, the steepness of which severely hampers 
military operations. Another obstacle is a continuous belt 
of salt marsh strewn with great boulders which runs along 
much of the northern edge of the Depression and makes the 
movement of armoured vehicles and all heavy transport well- 
nigh impossible. The left flank of the Eighth Army was 
open, leaving a passage just north of the Oattara Depression 
which Rommel in his major attack at the end of August tried 
unsuccessfully to force. The Axis defences comprised two 
connected lines of enormous and elaborate minefields, well 
guarded by machine guns and artillery set in trenches and 
gun-pits blasted out of the solid rock and arsine so as to 
give a murderous direct and cross fire. 

The Eighth Army had the choice of advancing through the 
open passage on its left flank or making in the north a frontal 
attack direct against the enemy’s positions. The latter 
threatened his communications and was chosen. After 
preliminary bombing to “soften’’ Rommel’s forces, a 
tremendous barrage was laid down by nearly 500 guns of 
25-pounder calibre or bigger on the six-mile sector where the 
initial penetration was to be made. Sappers and infantry 
then advanced by moonlight to clear a path for our armour 
through the minefields and artillery posts that blocked the 
way. Once a path had been cleared, it was to be exploited 
by a Corps—the Tenth Corps—newly formed for the purpose. 
The Tenth Corps was composed of two British Armoured 
Divisions armed with all the best tanks—Shermans and Grants 
—and a New Zealand Division which the Prime Minister, 
quoting those who had seen it at work, described as that 
“ ball of fire.” Especial care was taken with the camouflage 
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of this Corps so as to achieve surprise; and on the night 
when the entire Corps, which had been exercising fifty miles 
in the rear, moved forward for attack, an exact replica of its 
tanks was left behind to deceive the enemy’s reconnaissance 
aircraft. 

The attack began at 9.30 on Friday night, October 23, 
when the artillery barrage started. Throughout the night 
our columns worked their way steadily forward. By dawn 
the objectives prescribed had been reached at some points. 
During the next couple of days Axis counter-attacks were 
beaten off and the hole in the Axis lines was enlarged. Then 
came more slow and careful, but steady advances and more 
enemy counter-attacks successfully repelled. At 10 p.m. on 
October 30, after precisely a week of attack, the Australians 
advancing north of the railway along the coast cut off a pocket 
of Axis troops between the railway and the sea—an incident 
which aroused great interest and was actually a tell-tale event 
because Axis strength proved quite unequal to their rescue. 

By this time the Eighth Army had advanced to a maximum 
depth of five miles on a twelve-mile front, but had not yet 
broken through to open country. The decisive attack came 
during the night of November 1-2. It began with another 
hurricane-like barrage. Then our infantry advanced 4,000 
yards on a wide front, fighting every step of the way, and 
cleared a lane through the remaining Axis minefields. At 
dawn came the break-through, and our armour swept forward. 
The whole operation had been meticulously planned and 
perfectly executed. It took the enemy completely by surprise. 
He had guessed wrong about time and place. The attack in 
the coastal area a couple of days earlier led him to believe that 
our main thrust would come there; and it was there that he 
concentrated his best tank forces to meet it. In fact, the main 
clash came well to the south. About mid-day on November 2, 
battle between the armour on both sides was joined on the 
sandy plain slightly north-north-east of Tel Aqqakir, which is 
about seven miles southward from Sidi Abd El] Rahman, a 
station on the railway and the scene of the coastal pocket 
made by the Australians. During the night of November 2-3 
both infantry and armour were in action again. The infantry 
widened the gap made the night before by several thousand 
yards and captured an important strong point. On November 
3, tank fighting was renewed. Both sides threw in the bulk 
of their remaining armour. Little is as yet known about these 
critical tank battles; but that the contest was going badly 
for the Axis, and that the Axis Command had become well 
aware of this fact, was demonstrated by the abandonment by 
Axis troops of a whole series of important and strongly fortified 
positions towards the south of the original El Alamein line. 
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Next day—Wednesday, November 4th—the break came, 
In the restrained and objective words of the special commu- 
nique which British Headquarters in Cairo issued at 10 o’clock 
that night : 


* The Axis forces in the Western Desert, after twelve days and 
nights of ceaseless attacks by our land and air forces, are now in 
full retreat. Their disordered columns are being relentlessly 
attacked by our land forces, and by the Allied air force by day and 
night. . . . The Eighth Army continues to advance.” 


At this date Axis losses in killed and wounded were 
‘exceptionally high ’’ and included a senior German General; 
Axis prisoners totalled over 9,000 and included the commander 


‘ 


of the German Afrika Korps and a number of other senior { 


German and Italian officers; more than 260 German and 
Italian tanks had been destroyed ; at least 270 guns had been 
captured or destroyed; and the measure of Allied air 
superiority was indicated by the destruction or damage of 
600 Axis planes, about half of them in air combat and the rest 


on the ground. Later the estimate of Axis killed,{wounded | 


and prisoners increased to 75,000 (of whom about half were 
Germans) ; while Axis losses in tanks amounted to about 500, 
and in guns of all types from 47-mm. upwards to not fewer 
than 1,000. British losses were 13,600 spread over the whole 
Army. Of these, 58 per cent. were British troops from the 
United Kingdom, with a much larger proportion of officers 
“owing (in the Prime Minister’s words) to all the armoured 
formations being British.” 

The magnitude of the British victory and of the Axis 
defeat is emphasised by events since the break-through and 
big tank battles of November 2 and 3. Rommel withdrew 
his German troops and abandoned most of his forward Italian 
divisions to their fate. Sudden and violent rainstorms which 
made the desert waterlogged over wide areas delayed the 
British pursuit for two vital days and prevented the Eighth 
Army from capturing the whole of the German forces in Egypt 
instead of only the major portion of them. But what did 
happen was quite enough to weaken and demoralise Rommel’s 
forces. His rearguards made only the most desultory stand 
at Mersa Matruh and the strong Halfaya position on the 
frontier. His strength has been insufficient to attempt a 
defence of Tobruk. The immediate future will almost 
certainly show that he cannot hold any position in Cyrenaica 
east of El Agheila. Indeed, whether he will be able to stand 
even for a time on the naturally strong El Agheila line depends 
largely on events out of his control—and not least on develop- 
ments far to his rear in Tunisia and the Western Mediterranean. 

A number of important general points arise in connection 
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with this great victory in Egypt. On the most conservative 
reckoning—and completely disregarding what has happened 
and may yet happen in French North Africa and the Western 
Mediterranean—the German threat to Suez and the Middle 
Eastern position is now removed finally and conclusively. 
Only British weakness in Libya or disaster along the northern 
| fank can renew that threat. Neither of these can now 
reasonably be feared. Again, the Egyptian victory transforms 
the whole position in the Eastern Mediterranean and safe- 
ards Malta permanently. For now the vital air cover 
which both merchant vessels and fighting ships require can be 
provided with short-range fighter aircraft all along the African 
coast; and in consequence—whatever may happen in the 
! West—Malta can never again be partially isolated by the 
tremendous cost of passing convoys through. A strong Malta, 
moreover, is a knife cutting deep into the cross-Mediterranean 
communications along which the Axis must supply any forces 
itmay manage to keepin North Africa. Nor is Malta negligible 
asa base for attack against Sicily and Southern Italy. On the 
! lowest reckoning these strategic gains in the Battle of Egypt 
are indisputable. 

Not less important are other results. Though there were 
also troops from India and the Dominions as well as Fighting 
French and Greeks, the majority of the Eighth Army were 
British troops from this island. They included the Armoured 
Divisions and the 51st, 50th and 44th Divisions ; and it was 
these British troops that showed themselves superior to the 
Germans as fighting men. Indeed, such was the outcome of 
their storming positions in a series of bayonet charges that a 
special correspondent of The Times was constrained to write : 


“ Once again it was shown that the modern Axis soldier, trained 
probably to be nothing more than subsidiary to an armoured force, 
shows up badly in hand-to-hand combat, and many prisoners were 
taken. This applies equally to Germans and Italians.” 


Since German soldiers in relatively crack divisions like the 
goth (Light) and the 164th Infantry—to say nothing of the 
picked troops of the 15th and 21st Panzer Divisions—are 
trained to be something ‘‘ more than subsidiary to an armoured 
force,” this traditional British superiority, which our own 
people never doubted, and which the Battle of Egypt demon- 
strated once more, is of outstanding moral importance both 
for future fighting and for ultimate victory. Outstandingly 
mportant, too, is the fact that this time we had superiority 
In Weapons and in the air. As regards weapons, the 25- 
pounder again proved its splendid qualities—the Prime 
Minister said, “‘ we believe they are the best field-guns in the 
world.” . Reports about the 6-pounder anti-tank gun and the 
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American self-propelled: 105-mm. gun have not yet been 
generally forthcoming ; but it is perhaps significant that one 
“ leading tank officer ”’ is reported by a British correspondent 
as saying that “ we still have not got quite as good an anti-tank 
gun as the German 88.” This, however, is the only critical 
comment about our material reported in this campaign. And, 
off-setting this deficiency—if it is a deficiency—in our anti- 
tank armament is the new quality of the American Sherman 
tanks, which the same officer described as “a tank in every 
way as good as, if not better than, anything the Germans 
possessed. The Shermans helped us to victory.’ In the air, 
Allied superiority was achieved well before the battle started 
and maintained throughout. A critical day was October 9, 
when sudden rainstorms—such as later worked against the 
Eighth Army’s pursuit—grounded Axis aircraft on water- 
logged fields and gave the Allies an opening for smashing 
attacks from which the Axis never afterwards recovered, 
The importance of Allied mastery of the air cannot be exag- 
gerated. Not only did it turn Rommel’s retreat into a rout; 
it also warned the Axis of the nemesis that is to come. Most 


significantly, too, Allied land and air co-operation in the Battle | 


of Egypt was superb; and the offensive value of tactically 
fusing air and land forces was demonstrated on the Allied side 
for the first time in the present war. 

All these results imply sound tactics and good training on 
the one hand, and the emergence of outstanding commanders 
on the other hand. It is not necessary—nor, perhaps, 
particularly desirable—to discuss tactics in any detail. To 
an important extent, tactics must be local and _ specific, 
adapted to the circumstances and needs of particular situa- 
tions, rather than generally applicable. But though the 
precise combination of tactical elements and the details of 
training used in Egypt may not be suitable elsewhere, what is 
certain is that the qualities of mind which devised both tactics 
and training will adapt them for other fronts as may lb 
required. And it is no less certain that in Generals Alexander 
and Montgomery this country has been fortunate enough to 
find soldiers of no mean capacity who will yet fight on many 
other fields in this war. Nor must acknowledgment fail to 
the system which, though hitherto much and not unjustly 
maligned, nevertheless produced such soldiers, or to the 
Higher Direction of the war which recognised their merit and 
entrusted them with the tasks they have so notably performed. 

The Battle of Egypt, though important in its own right, 
was only a prelude to the great operation in French Nort 
Africa which began on November 8. This enterprise wa 
discussed during the Prime Minister’s visit to Washington las 
December, though a decision to undertake it was not matt 
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nor were the necessary orders issued until the end of July, 
when General Marshall, the Head of the American Army, and 
Admiral King, the Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Navy, visited London. The primary object of what the 
Prime Minister on November 11 called “ this wide encircling 
movement in the Mediterranean ’”’ is “ the recovery of the 
command of that vital sea.”” A major secondary object is 
“exposure of the underbelly of the Axis, especially Italy, to 
heavy attack.”” The Allied expedition comprised American 
and British forces in great strength sailing in 500 vessels 
protected by 350 ships of war. Negotiations conducted 
beforehand with all the melodrama of thrillers by P. C. Wren 
and Anthony Hope at their most lurid ensured that the 
resistance of the French forces in North Africa would be a 
minimum. The Allies landed at points on the Atlantic coast 
of French Morocco, and at Oran, Algiers and elsewhere in 
Algeria. Algiers capitulated practically at once. At Oran 
and in Morocco there was some token resistance, but this, too, 
was soon ended, and within three days active hostilities 
between French and Allied forces had everywhere ceased. 
The political situation, however, remained confused ; nor 
were the political realities at first clarified by the appearance 
of Admiral Darlan in North Africa and his apparent decision 
to swap horses—or, better, boats—once more and this time to 
join the Allies. But Algeria and French Morocco, though 
highly important, do not hold the strategic key to the Central 
Mediterranean. That lies in Tunisia, with its great ports of 
Bizerta and Tunis itself, and with the narrows of the Mediter- 
ranean reduced to a mere ninety-two miles between Cape Bon 
in Tunis and Marsala in Sicily. Even before hostilities in 
Algeria were finally settled, therefore, Allied troops imme- 
diately began to rush for Tunis, and Allied aircraft put up.a 
strong air umbrella and began to attack the Axis forces already 
there. 

A critical question was what Hitler would do. Was it 
possible that he would cut his losses, withdraw from the 
Mediterranean, abandon Italy—always a liability in a long 
war, and already a severe drag on Germany in this one—and 
concentrate his defensive strength along the Brenner? The 
answer came quickly and was in the negative. Whatever a 
later stage of the war may bring forth, at present Hitler has no 
intention of sitting idly by while events take their course. 
At the first news of the Allied landings Axis paratroops and 
aircraft were therefore flown across to Tunisia, which is 
doubly important to Germans both as the key to the Mediterra- 
nhean narrows and as a shield to Rommel’s rear. Two days 
later Hitler proclaimed his intention to occupy practically the 
whole of Vichy France. That he thereby grossly breached 
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the terms of his armistice with Vichy naturally did not 
restrain him for an instant longer than strictly military con- 
siderations required. Concurrently, Italian forces occupied 
Corsica, the French Riviera as far west as Cannes, and inland 
areas somewhat west of the frontier. But at this stage Hitler 
did not try to lay his hands on the French fleet at Toulon ; and 
although General Eisenhower, the American Commander-in- 
Chief of the Allied Forces in North Africa, besought the French 
naval commanders to join those who were engaged in the task 
of liberating France, not a ship moved. Nor did Darlan fare 
better when he had gone over to the Allies and invited his 
former subordinates to follow him. When Darlan was Vichy 
he had planted the French Fleet with officers loyal to the Vichy 
régime ; and now, when he wanted them to do otherwise, 
they saw no reason to acquiesce in the wishes of a man they 
no longer needed to obey. 

How the North African operations will develop is not yet 
clear. Their potential strategic importance is immense. 
M. Stalin summed up the situation with his usual insight and 
force in a letter to Mr. Henry Cassidy, the Associated Press 
Correspondent in Moscow, published on November 14. 
Mr. Cassidy asked how effective the African campaign had 
been in relieving pressure on the Soviet Union ; and M. Stalin 
replied : 


“It is yet too soon to say to what extent this campaign has been 
effective in relieving immediate pressure on the Soviet Union, but 
it may be confidently said that the effect will not be a small one and 
that a certain relief in pressure on the Soviet Union will result in the 
very near future. But that is not the only thing that matters. 
What matters first of all is that, since the campaign in Africa means 
that the initiative has passed into the hands of our allies, the cam- 
paign changes radically the political and war situation in Europe in 
favour of the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition ; that the campaign 
undermines the prestige of Hitlerite Germany as the leading force 
in the system of Axis Powers and demoralises Hitler’s allies in 
Europe; that the campaign releases France from her state of 
lethargy, mobilises the anti-Hitler forces of France, and provides a 
basis for building up an anti-Hitler French army ; that the campaign 
creates conditions for putting Italy out of commission, and for 
isolating Hitlerite Germany ; finally, that the campaign creates the 
prerequisites for the establishment of the Second Front in Europe, 
nearer to Germany’s vital centres, which will be of decisive import- 
ance for organising victory over the Hitlerite tyranny.” 


M. Stalin’s letter is all the more remarkable because of the 
emphasis which he himself had laid on the early establishment 
of a Second Front in Europe in a speech in Moscow a week 
earlier, on the eve of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
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Russian Revolution. On this occasion M. Stalin pointed out 
that German tactical successes in Russia this year have 
accompanied the failure of their main purpose, which “ con- 
sisted in encircling Moscow and thus finishing the war this 
year.” This failure, as well as the Russian advances earlier 
in the year proved (M. Stalin said) “‘ that the German forces 
had inherent organic weaknesses.” But their tactical gains 
showed that they also had certain strengths, of which the most 
important mentioned by M. Stalin was sheer mass. In 
September of this year, he said, the Germans had 256 divisions 
at her disposal. One hundred and seventy-nine of them were 
standing against Russia. ‘‘If we add the 22 Rumanian 
divisions, 14 Finnish, to Italian, 13 Hungarian, one Slovak 
and one Spanish, the total would come to 240 divisions which 
are at present fighting against the Red Army.”’ By contrast, 
during the war of 1914-18 Russia had only to sustain the 
attack of 127 divisions—85 German, 37 Austro-Hungarian, 
2 Bulgarian and 3 Turkish; while the remaining German 
divisions—some 135 out of a last war total of 220—were 
mainly occupied against the Anglo-French armies in the West. 
The inference, that Russia’s difficulties are-due mainly to the 
lack of a Second Front, was plainly drawn by M. Stalin. 

‘All the more remarkable, therefore, is the fact that the 
Germans have not yet succeeded in taking Stalingrad, and, 
indeed, have apparently greatly reduced the scale of their 
efforts to do so. If this situation cannot be changed it is 
equivalent to an important German defeat. The Russian 
achievement is magnificent beyond praise. It has been 
accomplished in conditions when Hope itself might well have 
despaired, and when only the stoutest hearts, an unshakeable 
resolution, and the all-sacrificing patriotism of absolutely 
dauntless spirits could conceivably have held out against 
a weight of onslaught almost beyond human power to 
endure. 

In major respects the Russian situation is not unsatis- 
factory at the beginning of winter. In the Far East, also, the 
American position in the Solomons and the Australian and 
American position in New Guinea are far stronger than 
seemed probable a month or two ago. In the Solomons in 
particular the Japanese have thus far not only failed to make 
pregress on land on Guadalcanal Island, where they are still 
trying to recapture the vital airfield now in American hands ; 
but the Japanese Navy has also suffered heavily at American 
hands in a series of sea and air operations in the Solomons 
area. In New Guinea the Japanese have been driven back 
on the Buna trail until it now seems possible that they may 
be forced altogether from this portion of the island. Neither 
in the Solomons nor in New Guinea has a strategic victory yet 
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been won; and in the Solomons especially the great issues 
at stake are bound to lead to yet stronger and more carefully 
planned Japanese efforts. But in both areas the position is 
certainly better. 

In a speech in London on November 12, General Smuts 
summarised the position and indicated the most deadly 
danger still before us. He said : 


“We have wrested the air offensive from the enemy. In this 
brilliant African operation we have begun to wrest the land offensive 
from him. There remains the sea offensive. By this I mean the 
U-boat campaign, which remains the most serious menace against 
us. . . . Germany is making an unheard-of concentration of materials, 
man-power, and engineering resources for the building and opera- 
tion of her U-boats. They roam the seas in numbers, over distances, 
and for endurance periods that were formerly thought impossible, 


In spite of all our efforts the U-boat campaign is still on the increase, 


. . . It should be our first and foremost task to tackle it.” 


Here, on the one hand, is the great defensive task still 
confronting us—one of the few really supreme tasks which 
must be solved if all else is not to fail. On the other hand is 
the prospect held out by the Prime Minister on November 11: 


cc 


. the attack which will be made in due course across the 
Channel or the North Sea requires an immense degree of preparation, 
vast numbers of special landing craft, and a great army trained 
division by division in amphibious warfare. All this is proceeding, 
but it takes time.” 


These and many other problems of the war of course 
remain ; but the most steadfast spirits have been uplifted and 
rejoiced by the transformation which the past month has 
brought to the strategic scene. What is most heartening of 
all is the new evidence on our side of insight, grasp and drive ; 
of imagination and intellect at the service of work and will; 
of the spirit at long last shaking free from an apparent weak- 
ness far worse than mere lack of material strength. ‘‘ We are 
entitled to rejoice,” said the Prime Minister, on November 11, 
“only on condition that we do not relax.” While our leader- 
ship continues at the level manifested during the past month, 
that we shall relax out of season is the least of the perils we 
shall face and surmount. 

JULES MENKEN. 


November 15, 1942. 
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MEDITERRANEAN PROSPECTS 


WRITING just after the protective occupation of French North 
Africa by the forces of the United Nations has begun, closely 
followed by Hitler’s denunciation of the French Armistice and 
his occupation of the whole of France, it is difficult if not 
impossible to forecast the course of events in the Mediterranean. 
Mr. Churchill himself has just prophesied that many things 
will happen in the next few days. It is possible, however, to 
examine the strategical possibilities opened up by the Allies’ 
action. They were outlined by the Prime Minister in his 
speech at the opening of the new session of Parliament, but 
only in the broadest terms ; but it is permissible, perhaps, to 
elucidate them in greater detail. 

The primary object of the United Nations’ operations in 
North Africa—which include both those in Egypt in the east 
and in Tunis, Algeria and French Morocco in the west—is to 
regain command of the Mediterranean. Deferring for the 
moment consideration of the wider possibilities that will be 
opened up by the attainment of that object—and which can 
follow from it alone and nothing else—it is perhaps useful to 
enlarge for the moment on that statement. One of the first 
principles which must be observed by the strategist who would 
command success is that known to students of war as “ the 
maintenance of the object’’—the principle that the object to be 
attained in a campaign must first be selected, and that all 
operations must be directed to its accomplishment, any which 
do not directly contribute to this end being resolutely rejected, 
however attractive they may appear in themselves. It 
follows that the right selection of the object is of the highest 
importance, and calls for a high degree of clear thought. 
Having stated the object, that is to say, we must be quite 
sure what one means by the statement, and it is.all the more 
important to insist on that necessity in these days when vague 
and woolly phrases have too often apparently been widely 
accepted, not only as self-evident truths, but as the basis for 
action. 

Some commentators on the present war, for instance, have 
desired to give preference to the bombing of German industrial 
areas at the expense of the defence of convoys at sea, on the 
ground that the former is offensive; and that “‘ wars can 
only be won by offensive action.” That proposition is 
unexceptional, but this application of it is unintelligent. 
For it may be pointed out that attack on U-boats is just as 
tightly designated ‘‘ offensive actions”’ as that on cities— 
more rightly in truth, for it is directed against the active armed 
forces of the enemy, rather than against a few of the many 
sources whence those armed forces will be replenished months 
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ahead. Attack on the U-boats is a necessity for us, for if we 
do not destroy them they will destroy us by cutting off our 
power to wage war at all. And the “ defensive ’”’ method of 
convoy is adopted because, as bitter experience has shown, 
it is the only way to ensure being able to attack. Another 
woolly phrase much used to-day is that “ nowadays we fight 
in three dimensions,”’ used as an excuse for decrying principles 
deduced from the study of wars of the past. So we do; but 
so did David, and he slew Goliath by so doing. The heaviest 
bombs of to-day differ in size, in range and in power from the 
stone from David’s sling, but not in kind. David struck at a 
distance, by projecting his missile in three dimensions ; that 
is what the 16-inch gun or the Lancaster bomber does to-day. 

To return then to the object of the United Nations’ 
Mediterranean campaign to-day ; when Mr. Churchill stated 
it was to regain ‘‘ command of the Mediterranean ”’ he meant 
by that the power to use the Mediterranean for our sea traffic, 
and to deny that use to our enemies. Sea traffic is still the 
basis of military strength, in narrow seas such as the Mediter- 
ranean, as well as in the wider sense, and there is no adequate 
substitute for it yet. Hitler has sent men by air to reinforce 
Rommel, but tanks and guns can only go by sea. He has even 
sent fuel, if report is true ; but nevertheless, the Afrika Korps 
could not survive the loss of the tankers that the enemy made 
every effort to get into Mersa Matruh while the battle of Egypt 
was on. He has sent men by air to Tunis ; but they will need 
the equipment that can come only by sea if they are seriously 
to dispute the advance eastward of the Anglo-American forces 
—unless indeed there be French equipment there of which they 
can avail themselves. North Africa produces nothing itself 
that modern armies and their air forces need in order to wage 
war and win victories. The Power that will in the end gain 
the dominion of North Africa will be that which retains control 
of the sea-ways and denies them to its enemy. 

But if the air cannot yet come within measurable distance 
of superseding the sea as the medium which carries indispens- 
able communications, air forces to-day can and do take a large 
part in controlling sea traffic. Up to quite recently it has 
been an increasing part, but it is doubtful if it can be said to 
be still increasing; for whereas the power of air attack to 
destroy ships in 1941 seemed to be rapidly outstripping the 
methods of defence available, the developments of recent 
months seem to show an almost equally rapid increase in the 
efficacy of defence. 

The losses of the last Malta convoy, it has been stated, 
were chiefly due to U-boat attack by day and E-boats by 
night ; for notwithstanding the loss of one of the three defend- 
ing aircraft carriers by U-boat attack, the defence they were 
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able to provide was fully effective despite the intensity of 
torpedo and bomb attack the Axis land-based air forces 
brought into action. Such air losses as it suffered happened 
in the short interval before it came within the area of the 
“umbrella ’’ provided by the Malta fighters. The last 
Murmansk convoy, too, though its escort comprised but one 
aircraft carrier, got through with a loss of no more than 
30 per cent., despite intense German air attack continued 
almost without break for five days. Not only has the efficacy 
of ships’ A.A. fire increased out of all knowledge, but it is 
evidently possible, if aircraft carriers can be provided in 
adequate numbers, to provide an “ umbrella” of ship-borne 
fighters effective against the heaviest air attack that land- 
based forces can maintain, anywhere outside the range of their 
own land-based fighters. 

The part which air forces take in controlling sea traffic is 
one of destruction ; they can help in the interruption of an 
enemy’s traffic and, indeed, if they are available in sufficient 
force, can achieve its complete interruption when conditions, 
both geographical and meteorological, favour them. But 
such favourable conditions are the exception rather than the 
rule. In the Solomon Islands, for instance, the American air 
forces, though holding the ascendancy over the Japanese, 
never succeeded in entirely preventing the carriage by sea of 
Japanese reinforcements to the island of Guadulcanal, though 
on many occasions they took a heavy toll of Japanese trans- 
ports. Air forces, at sea as well as on land, clearly bring the 
greatest accession of strength to their possessor when they 
work in collaboration with other arms rather than on their 
own. Moreover, it is the dive-bomber and the torpedo 
aircraft which is most potent against ships ; and those classes 
of craft are “‘ easy meat ’”’ for the short-range fighter. The 
problem of maintaining sea communications in the face of 
enemy air attack, that is to say, is that of providing fighter 
cover. 

It is the old story of convoy over again. The marauder 
is potent against the merchant ship, but an easy prey for the 
warship—the latter word being used in the American sense, 
which includes a vessel that flies as well as one which floats. 
The marauder’s advantage lies in the difficulty of finding him 
and bringing him to action. The solution of the difficulty 
lies in putting the warship in the one place to which the 
marauder must of necessity come if he is to do any harm— 
that is, alongside the quarry. ‘“‘ Fighting in three dimen- 
sions ’’ has not invalidated that centuries-old principle, what- 
ever mystical meaning may be attached to it by those who 
prefer to be governed by phrases rather than go to the trouble 
of thinking out what they really mean. 
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It is quite obvious, of course, that fighter cover can be 
provided most easily and efficiently over the coastal belt of sea, 
fringed by territory whence land-based fighters can operate— 
a belt of which the width is constantly increasing with every 
material advance in the performance of aircraft. Outside 
that belt, reliance must be placed on carriers, and though, as 
has been convincingly shown by experience, ship-borne 
fighters can deliver the goods—always provided, of course, 
that the Fleet Air Arm is supplied with up-to-date aircraft that 
are a match for those they will have to meet—yet carriers are 
limited in number, vulnerable in themselves, and impossible 
to replace rapidly if disabled or lost. Thus in the narrow seas, 
such as the Mediterranean, must now be counted in view of 
modern air development, the quickest road to command at 
sea is possession of the territory that fringes it and the estab- 
lishment there of adequate air forces. 

That territory the Allies possessed throughout the length 
of the Western Mediterranean as long as France was of them. 
It was probably the knowledge that it would no longer be 
available to them after the collapse of France, quite as much 
as the elimination of the French fleet, which decided Mussolini 
to rush to the rescue of the victor in 1940. Between French 
Tunis in the west and the British forces in Egypt on the east, 
the Italian hold in Libya must have felt truly insecure, more 
especially since Allied sea communications could be easily 
maintained throughout and were, indeed, seriously threatened 
only in the central defile. That even the collapse of France 
and the consequent denial to British forces of the use of 
Algerian and Tunisian airfields—for all that there were little 
or no British air forces available to operate from them— 
should, before the arrival of German forces in Sicily, have 
made so little difference to the British use of the through 
sea route, is illuminating evidence of the almost contemptible 
quality of the Italian war effort when put to the test. 

Once more to-day the Algerian and Moroccan airfields are 
available to the Allied air forces, which to-day possess the 
strength to make use of them which was lacking in 1940. 
But still the airfields which are most important to us are those 
of Tunis, a quality which is clearly as evident to the Axis as 
to us. Axis airborne troops have already arrived in Tunis; 
Allied forces are hurrying thither as I write. The first clash 
will be a struggle for control of that French protectorate, as 
the first step towards re-establishing Allied command of the 
whole Mediterranean sea route. The war going on in North 
Africa now, both General Alexander’s operations for com- 
pleting the annihilation of Rommel’s army as a fighting force, 
and General Eisenhower’s coming struggle for Tunis, are land 
campaigns, fought by armies with their air contingents ; but 
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their object is in the first place the sea command of the 
Mediterranean. Thus again to-day it is, with the forces of 
the United Nations, as it was in the 18th century—as so 
clearly recorded by Colonel Henderson in his Science of War— 
with the forces of Britain alone, that the first efforts of all 
arms are devoted to securing command of the sea as an 
indispensable step to the further blows by which we hope to 
achieve victory. 

We may look forward without undue optimism to the 
eventual junction of the forces of Generals Alexander and 
Eisenhower and the complete elimination of Axis power from 
North Africa. That is going to be no easy task, and there is 
much heavy fighting before the United Nations’ forces before 
it will be achieved. But once achieved, there should be no 
greater difficulty in the free use by the Allies of the sea route 
from end to end of the Mediterranean than there is to-day of 
that of the English Channel and the North Sea. The building 
up of Allied forces throughout North Africa should present 
no greater difficulty than does the building up of American 
forces in Britain at this moment. No longer will the reinforce- 
ment of British forces in the Near East involve a voyage of 
10,000 miles, and the voyage of American forces will be 
shortened correspondingly. 

Then, as indicated by Mr. Churchill on November 11, it will 
become possible to embark on a yet newer phase. From a 
North Africa in the complete occupation of the United 
Nations there should be no greater difficulty in landing in 
Sardinia, or many places in the Two Sicilies, than there was 
at Dieppe. Crete is no more than 200 miles from Cyrenaica ; 
the German garrisons there are unlikely to enjoy the same 
measure of immunity from bombardment by air that they have 
enjoyed while the Allied air forces have been fairly fully 
occupied in Libya. Movement by sea gives the Allies free 
choice of the point of the attack which must be the first step 
towards the real and complete defeat of he Axis ; and specula- 
tion on where that point may prove to be may well cause many 
an Italian headache, as well as cause hope to rise once more in 
Greek and Slav hearts. 

But let us not forget the foundation on which all these 
hopes and projects are built—the re-establishment of command 
of the sea. That is not, and never has been, a naval task 
alone ; less than ever is it to-day. It is a task to which the 
powers of all arms must be bent; an object that must be 
first in the minds of the higher command, and maintained 
with single hearts. It is not yet won, and our enemies will 
without any doubt make the greatest effort to contest it, 
bending to that end every means at his disposal. For that 
we must be ready and prepared. H. G. THURSFIELD. 

2* 
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JAPANESE admirals are less likely now than they were to shake 
hands with German generals at Aden, although throughout the 
past twelve months that is what they have hoped for, and 
what we feared they might do. Eventually, Allied control of 
the Southern Mediterranean littoral will put a steel bar across 
the path the Axis have been trying to blast from Berlin to 
Bagdad, vid the Caucasus and Turkey or Syria, or both. By 
the first quarter of the New Year, the task of making that 
steel bar should be finished to our satisfaction, if everything 
goes according to the plan already officially disclosed by Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt. 

To realise what this means to the people living in countries 
bordering the Pacific—Australians, New Zealanders, Ameri- 
cans, Russians, to name some—it is necessary first to under- 
stand for how long a time a number of them have dreaded the 
power of ‘“‘ the Yellow Peril.”” At least for a decade before 
the Japanese so brilliantly carried out at Pearl Harbour (on 
December 7, 1941) that imperishable act of treachery, many 
American men and women feared it as something inevitable. 
Yet some of the most intelligent considered it an impossibility. 
That lovable, American literary vagabond, raconteur and 
civilised gossip, the late Alexander Woollcott, recorded frag- 
ments of the talk about it eight years ago when, for the enter- 
tainment of his millions of readers in America and elsewhere, 
but hardly for their benefit, he wrote of his trip to Japan : 


“* Heaven knows, I heard enough about it [the war with Japan] 
over there, not from the Japanese, of course, but in the bar at the 
Peking Club, or in the verandah café of some Pacific liner, or aboard 
some small craft fogbound in the Yellow Sea. I heard it talked and 
talked about among the officers of our own Army and Navy who 
are stationed in the Far East and have a lot of time on their hands. 
I heard how many years a really satisfactory war would take, how 
we would have to begin by frankly yielding up the Philippines and 
then spend two years gathering forces for recapturing them. And 
so forth and so forth . . .” * 


Like other tourists whose sensitiveness ran away with 
their sense of proportion in the presence of such an essentially 
incongruous experience as, for example, seeing the Hollywood 
film Tom Sawyer right through in a Tokyo cinema with a 
polite, excited audience which might have stepped straight 
out of the chorus of The Mikado, Woollcott was overwhelmed 
by the spell and glamour of the Orient. He was overwhelmed 
to the point of adopting the most self-derogatory observa- 
tions : 


* While Rome Burns (The Viking Press, New York edition, 1934, p. 266). 
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“I only hope that if ever there is such a war and we win it, we 
shall remember that we won it because we were larger, richer, and 
more numerous and therefore not feel too proud about it. For I 
have just seen enough of Japan and the Japanese to suspect that 
such a victory might be only another of history’s insensitive triumphs 
of quantity over quality.” 

To-day, the official, and no doubt general, estimation of 
the enemy has been given in a phrase by President Roosevelt 
which has become a slogan throughout the Pacific: ‘‘ Japan 
for the Japanese.’’ To make this a reality, the fight is raging 
in the Pacific over an ocean and island battlefield of nearly 
70,000,000 square miles. The whites in Australia, New 
Zealand and the islands number 9,000,000. Once it was 
thought that the sea areas were a sure means of defence ; but 
now it is seen that the sea divides the scattered communities 
and so makes the task easier for a Power as ruthless, deter- 
mined and ambitious as Japan to devour them. 

It was always good theory that war fronts were inter- 
dependent. Experience has, and is, proving the soundness of 
it. The people in the Pacific are as deeply in this war as are 
the people in the northern hemisphere. If Australia and New 
Zealand go down, India and Africa and other places go with 
them. If Britain goes under, the citadel crashes all together. 

If we survey the crazy pattern of the fighting over the 
broad, blue Pacific during the past twelve months, we can see 
that the lessons learned have required a complete change of 
ideas, military, political, industrial and psychological. The 
British, past-masters themselves in the art of under-statement, 
were out-classed in this art by the Japanese. The Japanese 
not only understated their true position and strength for 
years, but they persuaded the British and Americans to 
believe it. The Americans, past-masters in the art of go- 
getting and ballyhoo, were left in the lurch partly through 
being out-smarted and blinded by a blaze of diplomatic 
deception to beat which the imagination of a Hollywood 
scenario writer would be severely taxed. For at the time that 
Japan’s Ambassador in Washington, and her special envoy 
from Tokyo, were pretending to be seriously in search of a 
solution to the deadlock early last December, the Japanese 
war lords were moving their forces to battle-stations. 

The war in the Pacific had not been going on for more 
than two months before it was clear to the world that the ideas 
which London and Washington had in December 1941 about 
the Japanese must be scrapped. The Malayan campaign had 
given some sharp lessons. They had to be heeded if the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans were to be saved and a great slice 
of the British Commonwealth, and some of the political 
liberties of Americans, preserved. The disasters to British 
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and American power in the Pacific are not so easily explained 
away as Marshal Smuts, by his speech last month to both 
Houses of Parliament, appears to think. Apart from Ger- 
many’s attack on Russia (which was one of two events of the 
zreatest importance for the subsequent course of the war 
after the fall of France), Marshal Smuts said that the second 
result of France’s fall was the almost total loss of the entire 
Allied positions in the Far East. As Marshal Smuts put it, 
Vichy opened the door to Japan in Indo-China, and through 
that unexpected opening the flood poured into Siam, Malaya 
and Burma. Indo-China was the back-door to Singapore : 


“a back-door which we never dreamt would be opened by our 
Ally against us—an event for which the defences of Singapore 
made no adequate provision and which made its fall inevitable. 
And when Singapore fell the whole Dutch Indies and the other 
island groups in the Far East were doomed, and it has only been 
possible to stop the flood at the very shores of Australia and New 
Zealand.” 


This is only partly the picture. We would be blind if we 
did not admit that there were also very grave miscalculations 
and misconceptions by our own leaders. Sir Keith Murdoch, 
a former Director-General of Australia’s Ministry of Informa- 
tion, and a well-known newspaper proprietor, in a review of 
the Malayan campaign published in the Daly Mail on 
February 19, 1942, said of such miscalculations and mis- 
conceptions: “‘ If these had not occurred and the quality of 
our implements had been of the type required we would still 
be in Malaya.”” A great body of responsible opinion in Britain 
agrees with this view. 

As in a game of nine-pins, the Japanese skittled British, 
American and Dutch positions from Singapore and _ the 
Philippines to the Dutch Indies and the Solomons, bagging 
most of the key-sites to within a stone’s throw of Darwin. 
We should realise that five of the principal focal points of this 
global war, a year after Japan’s attempt to strike down the 
British and American forces in the Pacific, are narrow, but 
very important stretches of water—the Red Sea, the Straits 
of Gibraltar, the Sicilian Narrows, the English Channel and 
the Torres Strait between New Guinea and Australia. On the 
anniversary of her entry into the war, Japan is fighting 
desperately for control of the Torres Strait, for control of sea 
routes linking America with New Zealand and Australia. 

Believing in the ultimate victory of the United Nations, 
the average man sees the price the Americans paid at Pearl 
Harbour as a heavy one, but one worth while for the incal- 
culable gains that have flowed from it and upon which the 
Japanese did not reckon. Japan’s attack crystallised and 
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solidified American opinion as nothing else could have done. 
It precipitated America’s entry into the war. She is showing 
her mettle and there is no doubt that the most bitter fighting 
lies ahead in the Pacific. No one can say when the truly 
major clashes will happen. We can, as our strength mounts, 
believe that the writing is on the wall for Japan: but this 
belief should not hide from us the fact that Japan is still 
enormously strong, so much so that Japan might conceivably 
still attack Russia in Siberia. 

Time will tell. But Japan has left it too late to attack 
Russia this year. There are other places tempting her, 
particularly India and Australia. For weeks and months the 
struggle north of Australia has been for New Guinea and the 
Solomons, key outposts for future operations against both 
Australia and New Zealand. Simultaneously the United 
Nations, which, in this area, means Americans, Australians, 
New Zealanders and representatives of the forces of the Dutch 
East Indies, are struggling to get a grip on the road back to 
Java and the Malayan Peninsula. The Allies will have their 
feet more or less firmly planted on that road when they control 
Rabaul, New Guinea and the Solomons. Japan will have 
gone further than she has yet gone towards reducing Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand if she can establish herself in New 
Guinea and in the Solomons, wiping out completely all Allied 
resistance in these parts. 

The war in the Pacific is one of the strangest wars of air- 
craft and navies that has been fought. Sea-power and air- 
power are dominant. Both forces have a direct bearing on 
supplies. It has been demonstrated painfully that to a very 
large extent sea-control and air-control are inter-dependent. 
Japan’s naval and aerial forces are still considerable: if she 
has an Achilles heel it is her difficulty in replacing her losses 
in ships and in aircraft to an extent comparable, over a long 
period, with that of the Allies. 

A direct result which will flow from Anglo-American 
control of the Mediterranean Sea and of the Southern Mediter- 
ranean littoral will be the shorter route taken through the 
Mediterranean by British ships. They will reach the ports 
on the Persian Gulf in much quicker time, since thousands of 
miles will be cut from the long haul round the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is through the ports on the Persian Gulf that 
supplies can be sent overland to Russia’s Army fighting in the 
region of the Caspian Sea. Germany, Italy and Japan also 
know that the regaining of control in the whole Mediterranean 
area means an instantaneous lessening of the pressure on the 
British Royal Navy and the British Merchant Service and 
relief for India and China. This relief promises a more rapid 
and thorough development of the routes from India along 
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which a British attack in Burma, to open the Burma road, 
will most likely come. Aid to China during the past few 
months has been carried there largely by aircraft, a fact which 
encourages us to believe that in 1943 aerial bombing of Japan’s 


communications nearer her mainland will be carried out on. 


an increasingly large scale. Nor should we forget that 
American pressure on the Aleutian Islands in the North 
Pacific constitutes an ever-darkening menace to Japan. It 
threatens her with a position she, like Germany, seeks to 
avoid : that is, to face two ways at once. 

However, the position at the end of the first twelve months 
is that Japan still holds the initiative ; that she is supreme, 
temporarily, over a radius of over more than 3,000 miles ; 
and that the outcome of her war of conquest—her great 
gamble for the establishment of a New Order in East Asia 
stretching from Vladivostock to Auckland*—will depend on 
her ability to maintain her communications. If ever there 
was a war, the outcome of which depended more than any- 
thing else upon communications, it is the war of the Pacific. 
Yet Japan can never feel secure so long as Australia and New 
Zealand survive. These are the bases she dreads most, for 
from them the offensive must be developed and the advance 
made across the Pacific, island by island, until Japan’s 
stronghold is struck asunder. From an operational stand- 
point, one of the main lessons of the year has been that the 
offensive spearhead is surface ships, defended by aircraft and 
supported by submarines. Japan has demonstrated her 
belief and efficiency in all three. Her ships, aeroplanes and 
submarines have fought the Americans in the Aleutian 
Islands; her submarines have entered Sydney Harbour. 
This is a graphic indication of the scope of her movements 
since the distance between these two points is 4,600 iniles. 
(For that matter, it is 4,000 odd miles from Singapore to the 
Solomons ; 3,600 miles from Japan to Pearl Harbour ; 3,500 
from Japan to Australia; while it is only 950 from the 
Solomons to Australia, 120 from New Guinea to Australia.) 
Since Japan is gambling with her destiny, her most urgent 
consideration must be strategy in relation to the defence of 
Japan. The anxiety and determination she is displaying in 
New Guinea and in the Solomons emphasises this. 

“Who will rule in the Pacific after the war ? ”’ is a question 
which is already being debated. The answer is that no single 
Power should or could rule such an area; but that the area 
will be the subject of common agreement among all interested 
Powers. The Pacific area is too wide and international in its 
relations to become the sole responsibility of any one Power. 
The germ of the right idea has most probably been found in 
the Pacific Councils of Washington and London. TAHu HOLE. 

* See National Review, April, 1942. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Mr. LLoyp GEORGE, the then Prime Minister, in introducing 
to the House of Commons “ the Articles of Agreement for a 
Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland signed on the 6th 
December, 1921,’ used these words in referring to the Irish 
Free State which he was about to set up :— 


“There has been complete acceptance of allegiance to the 
British Crown, an acceptance of membership in the Empire and 
acceptance of common citizenship. . . . It brings to our side a 
valiant comrade.” 


He called attention to the fact that at the Imperial War 
Cabinet, while there were representatives present of Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand and India, there was 
one vacant chair—‘‘ It was the chair that ought to have been 
filled by Ireland,” and he continued : 


“Henceforth that chair will be filled by a willing Ireland, radiant 
because her long quarrel with Great Britain will have been settled 
by the concession of liberty to her own people, and she can now take 
her part in the partnership of Empire. . . . By this Agreement we 
win to our side a Nation of deep abiding and even passionate 
loyalties.” 


And he concluded as follows : 


“« There are still dangers lurking in the mists, whence will they 
come ? From what quarter ? Who knows ? But when they do come 
I feel glad to know that Ireland will be there by our side and the old 
motto that ‘ England’s danger is Ireland’s opportunity ’ will have a 
new meaning. As in the case of the Dominions in 1914 our peril 
will be her danger, our fears will be her anxieties, our victories will 
be her joy.” 


This eloquent prophecy delivered in the Prime Minister’s 
most confident tone, convinced the majority of the House of 
Commons and induced the members to accept a so-called 
“Treaty ’’ about which many of them had the most profound 
misgivings. The overwhelming majority of Conservatives 
felt that this abject surrender to the Irish rebels was a disgrace 
to this country, as it handed over to their enemies the unarmed 
Loyalists of Southern Ireland who had had confidence in 
British justice and had believed that they would never be 
abandoned. They could not forget that it was the same 
Mr. Lloyd George who had stated so recently in his famous 
letter to the Bishop of Chelmsford of April 19, 1921 : 


‘Sinn Fein has never issued any condemnation of murder ; 
assassination and outrage are the weapons which it has deliberately 
chosen as the means by which it is to gain its ends. 
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Sinn Fein [he said] does not confine its activities to attacks 
on servants of the Crown; it has inaugurated a reign of terror in 
Ireland which is certainly equal to anything in Irish history. Its 
hold on the country is due partly, no doubt, to the fanatical enthu- 
siasm it evokes, but partly it is due to terrorism of the most extreme 
kind. Its opponents in Ireland are murdered ruthlessly, usually 
without any form of trial, with no chance of pleading their case, 
simply because the Sinn Fein leaders think them better out of the 
way.” 


It is quite possible that the House of Commons would not 
have reconciled itself to this complete volte-face on the part 
of Mr. Lloyd George had it not been for the speech made by 
Mr. Griffith, Free State Minister for Foreign Affairs, on 
December 19, 1921, when he moved that ‘“ the Dail Eireann 
approves of the Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland, 
signed in London on December 6th, 1921.” 

In moving this resolution Mr. Griffith said : 


“* This is what we have brought back [from London] :—peace 
with England, alliance with England, confederation with England 
and, [he went on to say] I ask the people of Ireland and the Irish 
people everywhere to ratify this Treaty, to end the bitter conflict of 
centuries, to end it for ever, to take away that poison that has been 
rankling in the two countries and ruining the relationship of good 
neighbours.” 


The point of view of the Irish Loyalists was frankly stated 
by Sir James Craig, the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, 
who, speaking in Liverpool, said of the British Government : 


“They have given in to murder what they had refused to 
argument. They have made, at the point of the revolver, what they 
must know in their hearts is a cowardly and treacherous surrender.” 


While the negotiations were going on, the Government of 
Northern Ireland, which had been set up by the Act of 1920, 
showed considerable alarm, and Mr. Lloyd George thought it 
necessary to give an assurance, in order to tranquillise the 
anxieties of Ulster. Accordingly, a few days before the 
signature of the Treaty he authorised Sir James Craig to make 
the following statement to the Parliament of Northern Ireland: 


“ By Tuesday next either the negotiations will have broken down 
or the Prime Minister will send in new proposals for consideration 
by the Cabinet of Northern Ireland. In the meantime the rights of 
Ulster will be in no way sacrificed or compromised.” 


The negotiations did not break down and Ulster learnt with 
consternation, when the Agreement was published, that under 
Article XII of the so-called Treaty, the territory which had 
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been allocated to Northern Ireland by the Act of 1920 was to 
be subject to revision. It was provided that if Ulster, after 
the expiration of a month from the passing of an Act of 
Parliament for the ratification of the Agreement, signified by 
an Address presented to His Majesty by both Houses of 
Parliament of Northern Ireland her desire not to unite with 
the Free State, then 


“The powers of the Parliament and Government of the Irish 
Free State shall no longer extend to Northern Ireland, and the 
Provisions of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, shall, so far as 
they relate to Northern Ireland, continue to be of full force and 
effect, . . . provided that if such an Address is so presented a 
Commission consisting of three persons, one to be appointed by the 
Government of the Irish Free State, one to be appointed by the 
Government of Northern Ireland, and one who shall be Chairman 
to be appointed by the British Government, shall determine in 
accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants so far as may be 
compatible with economic and geographic conditions, the boundaries 
between Northern Ireland and the rest of Ireland, and for the 
purposes of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, and of this 
instrument the boundary of Northern Ireland shall be such as may be 
determined by such Commission.” 


Considering that the Act of 1920 had set up a House of 
Commons and Senate for Northern Ireland, with a Cabinet 
responsible thereto, that the whole of the six counties of 
Antrim, Down, Londonderry, Armagh, Tyrone and Fermanagh 
had been definitely allotted to Northern Ireland, and that her 
Parliament had been solemnly opened by His Majesty the 
King in person, bitter resentment was felt in Ulster at the 
temporary inclusion of Northern Ireland in the Free State, 
even if this was only to be for one month, and the condition 
imposed, under which if Ulster were to maintain her separate 
existence, her frontiers were to be revised and subjected to 
the decision of a Commission, was felt to be a distinct breach 
of faith. Consequently Sir James Craig declined to nominate 
an Ulster representative on the Boundary Commission, and 
it required a special Act of the Imperial Parliament to enable 
the British Government to nominate a representative on 
behalf of Ulster. The Boundary Commission duly sat and 
came to a unanimous decision, but unfortunately a leakage 
took place and a map was published by the Morning Post on 
November 20, 1925, which was assumed to be accurate. If 
this forecast were correct it was evident that a rectification of 
the frontier was to be carried out under which, in addition to 
a few slight changes, certain portions of the county of Donegal 
were to be transferred to Ulster. This forecast of the report 
of the Commission alarmed the Free State Government, which 
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repudiated the action of their own representative and forced 
him to resign not merely his seat on the Commission but also 
the Ministry of Education. According to his own account, 
which he gave in the Dail, he had signed the report for the 
sake of peace. The Free State Government had insisted over 
and over again on the setting up of the Commission and 
Michael Collins had publicly claimed for the Free State “ the 
Counties and areas in Ulster which belong to Ireland and the 
Irish people.’”” When, however, it was apparent that the 
verdict of the Commission was the exact opposite of what had 
been expected, President Cosgrave announced that in no 
circumstances would his Government consent to the transfer 
of any Free State territory. The whole question was thus 
once more thrown into the melting pot. 

From the legal point of view the withdrawal of the Free 
State representative would have made no difference to the 
result, as the Boundary agreed to by the majority of the 
Commission would have been the Boundary of Ireland, in 
accordance with the Agreement of 1921, which had been 
ratified by the Act setting up the Free State Government, 
passed on December 5, 1922. In addition, however, to 
Clause XII, the Agreement setting up the Free State included 
Clause V, which stated that : 


“* The Irish Free State shall assume liability for the service of the 
public debt of the United Kingdom, as existing at the date hereof, 
and towards the payment of War Pensions as existing at that date, 
in such proportion as may be fair and equitable, having regard to any 
just claims on the part of Ireland, by way of set-off or counter-claim, 
the amount of such sums being determined in default of agreement 
by the Arbitration of one or more independent persons, being 
citizens of the British Empire.” 


While the Free State Government had demanded so persis- 
tently the setting up of the Boundary Commission, no attempt 
whatever had been made to submit to arbitration the question 
of the liability of the Free State under Clause V. Mr. Baldwin, 
the then Prime Minister, speaking on December 8, 1925, had 
mentioned in the House of Commons the sum of £155,000,000 
as a possible estimate. By many this was held to be too high, 
but it was generally assumed that it would not be less than 
£100,000,000. If the Free State Government, therefore, were 
to agree to the existing Boundaries of Northern Ireland, in 
view of the fact that it was quite evident that the Commission 
was certainly not going to award to them the counties of 
Tyrone and Fermanagh and other large areas which they 
claimed, it was necessary for them to obtain some satisfaction 
in order to maintain their prestige with their own people. 
Northern Ireland was prepared to make various concessions, 
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provided she retained the whole of the six counties which had 
been allotted to her by the Act of 1920. 

In order to settle the difficulty a Tripartite Agreement 
amending the Irish Free State Act of 1922 was signed by 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Winston Churchill and others on behalf 
of the British Government on December 3, 1925, and by 
Mr. Cosgrave and Kevin O’Higgins on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the Irish Free State, and by Sir James Craig and Sir 
Charles Blackmore on behalf of the Government of Northern 
Ireland. This Agreement contained a very remarkable 
preamble, which said that : 


“‘ Whereas the British Government and the Government of the 
Irish Free State being united in amity in this undertaking with the 
Government of Northern Ireland and being resolved mutually to 
aid one another in a spirit of neighbourly comradeship hereby agree 
as follows :— 


Under Article I the extent of Northern Ireland, as defined 
by the Act of 1920 was confirmed, and consequently the whole 
of the six counties were definitely secured to Northern Ireland. 
Article XII of the Agreement of 1921, setting up the Boundary 
Commission, was revoked. In compensation for this renuncia- 
tion of all her claims to any portion of Northern Ireland the 
Free State received very adequate satisfaction, because 
Clause II asserted that the Irish Free State 


“is hereby released from the obligation under Article V of the 
said Articles of Agreement to assume the liability therein mentioned.” 


This Tripartite Agreement was confirmed by an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament and also by an Act of the Irish Free 
State, No. 40 of 1925. In fact it was accepted by overwhelm- 
ing majorities of both Houses of Parliament sitting in Dublin. 
The Government majority in favour of the Agreement was 
fifty-one on the Second Reading in the Dail and forty-one on 
the Third Reading, the voting being fifty-five votes to fourteen. 
The voting in the Senate was equally decisive. As for 
Northern Ireland, Sir James Craig moved on December 10, 
1925, that 


“this House approves of the Agreement dated 3rd December, 1925, 
entered into between the Governments of Great Britain, the Free 
State and Northern Ireland,” 


and the resolution was accepted by both Houses of the Ulster 
Parliament. It was thought that the question had been 
happily settled. 

Unfortunately, however, in spite of this solemn Agreement, 
ratified by both Houses of the Free State Parliament, and in 
spite of the very valuable pecuniary compensation received, 
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Mr. de Valera, on coming into power, refused to accept’ the 
agreement which had been entered into by his predecessors, 
and in the letter to Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Secretary of State 
for Dominion Affairs, dated April 5, 1932, Mr. de Valera wrote: 
“For Ireland this Agreement [that of 1921] has meant the con- 
summation of the outrage of partition and the alienation of the most 
sacred part of our National territory with all the cultural and material 

loss that this unnatural separation entails.” 


The matter reached a climax this year, when Mr. de Valera 
protested against the landing of American troops in Northern 
Ireland. This protest was handed by Mr. Dulanty, the High 
Commissioner for Eire in London, to the Secretary of State 
for Dominion Affairs, on January 28, 1942, and on the same 
day by Mr. Brennan, the Free State Minister in Washington, 
to Mr. Cordell Hull. The protest was in the form of “ a reply 
to the Press’ and contained the following statement: That 
the Irish people in the General Election of December 1918, 

“by an overwhelming vote [more than three for, to one against] 


declared for National Independence and for the establishment of a 
Republic.” 


This statement is quite erroneous. 
Let us see what the impartial historian has to say with 
regard to this election : 

“‘ Owing to the state of the country, no police were available for 
maintaining order, petsonation was rife—the dead voted in large 
numbers, well-known opponents of Sinn Fein were warned not to 
vote if they did not wish to be dead, and since the polling clerks were 
almost exclusively Sinn Fein, the electors believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that their voting papers would be examined and they themselves 
marked. The result was that there was a vast number of 
abstentions.” 

(Professor Alison Phillips, The Revolution in Ireland, Second Edition, 
London, 1926, page 152.) 


Mr. de Valera goes on to say : 


“To partition the territory of an ancient nation is one of the 
cruellest wrongs that can be committed against a people.” 


He compares this ‘“‘ Partition of Ireland ” to three historic 
events: (1) The partition of Poland. (2) “ The projected 
partition of the United States ’’ which Abraham Lincoln was 
“determined to prevent at the cost of fighting one of the 
bitterest civil wars in history.” (3) He says: 


“‘ The maintenance of the partition of Ireland is as indefensible 
as aggression against small nations elsewhere, which it is the avowed 
purpose of Great Britain and the United States in this war to bring 
to an end.” 
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Presumably here the allusion is to the unprovoked attack 
by Germany on such countries as Norway, Holland and 
Belgium in 1940. 

It must be left to your readers to judge as to whether there 
is any analogy between any one of these cases and the deli- 
berate and voluntary severance by the twenty-six counties of 
Southern Ireland of their connection with the United Kingdom. 
The full text of Mr. de Valera’s protest bears out what was 
said by the present writer in the House of Commons in reply 
to Mr. Attlee, Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs— 


“* The summary published in the newspapers was so extraordinary 
that it was hard to believe that it was authentic.” 


We now have the full text, which is seen to be not merely 
extraordinary, but so extravagant that it scarcely deserves 
to be taken seriously. 

As long ago as 1935 Mr. Winston Churchill had, with his 
usual clarity, admirably summarised the difficulty of the 
problem at that time, and it has been greatly aggravated by 
Mr. de Valera’s recent amazing protest against the landing of 
American troops in Northern Ireland. Mr. Churchill wrote : 


““ We have suffered many disappointments and deceits about the 
Irish Treaty, and the shameful manner in which it has been broken 
and repudiated by Mr. de Valera has lowered the standards of good 
faith upon which the interests of small peoples depend.” (Article 
in the Daily Mail, May 1, 1935.) 


When Mr. de Valera repudiated the agreements of February 
12, 1923 and March 19, 1926 to pay the Land Annuities, he 
did so on the ground that they had not been ratified by the 
Dail. They were, he said, “‘ secret agreements.’’ One would 
have expected, therefore, that he would have regarded as 
binding the solemn Agreement of 1925, which had been 
ratified by both Houses of the Dublin Parliament, and that he 
would have respected the territorial rights of Northern Ireland 
which had been definitely consecrated by that Agreement. 

In his letter to Mr. de Valera of April 9, 1932, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, insisted on 
the “complete fulfilment of obligations deliberately under- 
taken.’’ It is because these “ obligations ’’ have been “‘ deli- 
berately ’’ repudiated by the terms of Mr. de Valera’s protest 
to President Roosevelt that the problem of the relations 
between Great Britain and Eire has once more become acute. 


D. L. SAvory. 


MIRAGE AND MOONSHINE 


In January, 1919, when President Wilson’s rough idea of a 
League of Nations began to take form and substance in 
General Smuts’s hastily written pamphlet, it became evident 
that the constitution and purposes of the League were rapidly 
becoming a fundamental part of the planning by which the 
Peace Conference proposed to secure peace and prosperity to 
the new world, “‘ made free for democracy.’ In an article 
published in the Nineteenth Century (February, 1919), I took 
occasion to observe that the public utterances of statesmen 
concerning the League and its objects were, as in the case of 
the Holy Alliance 100 years before, the normal and ever- 
recurring expression of civilised humanity’s revulsion from the 
horrors of war, and of its determination that ‘it should never 
happen again.”’ They were, at the same time, a manifestation 
of mankind’s most persistent delusion that, once a cause of 
strife has been removed, only a common purpose of goodwill 
is needed to create a New Era, with a social order based on 
equality and justice. The idealism of such eminent pacifists, 
as President Wilson and Lord Robert Cecil, like that of Tzar 
Alexander, was founded on the belief that, by the recording 
of a noble impulse in the form of a solemn Covenant, peace 
could be permanently established and the general observance 
of Christian principles become the basis of international 
politics ; in other words, that by an inspired process of law- 
giving, the collective wisdom of mankind could be made to 
triumph, once and for all, over its collective unwisdom. It is 
an assumption which has been continually manifested during 
or after great wars—hope springs eternal—but for which no 
justification can be found either in human experience or in 
social science. Tzar Alexander did not attempt to prove, in 
the Charter of the Holy Alliance, that war had become either 
economically or politically unthinkable ; this fatuous fallacy 
was reserved for the politicians, publicists and prelates who 
supported the Covenant of the modern League. The Tazar’s 
proposed confederation of the world merely expressed his own 
altruism, his desire to see collective security and universal 
contentment established by a Covenant based on elementary 
Christian principles. Castlereagh denounced the whole idea as 
‘“‘ sublime mysticism and nonsense.” But Castlereagh was 4 
lonely wanderer in a political world which had surrendered its 
critical faculty to the contagion of mass emotionalism. Social 
science was then still in its infancy; the great political 
economists of the 19th century had not proclaimed the truth 
that permanent peace cannot be secured by means of pacts or 
treaties, but must ensue from the wisely ordered education 
and guidance of the masses. In our own day the Covenant 
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and conduct of the League speedily proved that the statesmen 
of the Versailles Conference and their advisers were unwise in 
their generation ; fantastic and bewildering, often mutually 
destructive, were the shapes which their ideals assumed, 
whenever they met the cold air of practical politics, as, for 
example, when Mr. President Wilson found himself compelled 
to sacrifice the rightful claims of China at Versailles, rather 
than face the consequences of translating into practice the 
doctrine of racial equality. 

The confused and contradictory utterances of the sponsors 
of the League in this country served rapidly to create and 
crystallise opposition to the whole Geneva idea in the American 
Senate, and the League, so far as America was concerned, was 
thereby doomed to futility. In England, however, the Govern- 
ment and its policies continued to be dominated by doctrinaires 
and Utopian dreamers. Generations of Englishmen were to 
pay heavily for the misguided leadership which, despite four 
years of bitter experience, persuaded the nation to incur pre- 
cisely the same risks which it had had to face in 1914, and to 
put its trust in international agreements rather than in 
measures for national defence. : 

Now, once again, in the midst of this most barbarous war, 
the world is confronted with the old vision of a New Era, 
presented in terms of sentimental idealism very similar to 
those of 1919. The Federal Union idea advocated by Mr. H. G. 
Wells and other “Intellectuals,” the ‘‘ splendid New World ”’ 
envisaged by the Atlantic Charter, that world in which all 
mankind is to enjoy permanent security, civil liberty and 
freedom from want ; the new state of society described by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Sir Stafford Cripps, in which 
“every man and woman must have adequate leisure and 
money enough to enjoy it ’—these and many similar utter- 
ances by public men are all closely related to those fallacies of 
the League of Nations, which became the accepted corner- 
stone of the most perilous foreign policy ever pursued by 
British statesmen. The earnestness with which this latest 
New Era is being planned and proclaimed by our political 
highbrows, visionaries and world-reformers (many of them 
unrepentant supporters of the Munich school of thought) is 
evidently just as capable of misguiding public opinion to-day 
as it was 25 years ago. 

My present purpose is not to consider the effects of this 
emotional loose-thinking upon world politics in general, but 
to examine them more particularly in their relation to China, 
acountry of whose history, institutions and people I have 
some knowledge—China, ever the unhappy hunting ground of 
faddists and uplifters, who have professed to see New Eras 
dawning there with monotonous frequency, ever since the 
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pioneer days of the Canton traders. As we look back over 
the chequered record of our relations with that great but 
unfortunate country, we can hardly fail to observe that from 
their very beginning British policy has been continually 
inspired, and frequently initiated, by persons mostly quite 
ignorant of Oriental races, and that their opinions and advice 
have carried much more weight in Whitehall than those of the 
British merchants, Consular officials and reputable journalists 
on the spot. The chronicles of the East India Company, as 
recorded by Morse, prove that the cautiously vacillating 
policies of the armchair appeasers of the London Court of 
Directors, influenced the British Government more than the 
stern warnings of Lord Napier or the local knowledge and 
experience of the Company’s representatives at Canton, with 
the result that the attitude of the Cantonese mandarins 
became more and more arrogant, and war inevitable. A few 
years later (in 1856) Consul Thomas Meadows (author of that 
standard work The Chinese and their Rebellions), observed that 
“ the erroneous conclusions arrived at by intellects of the first 
order have proved to me that the public in the West has not 
yet the data necessary for the formation of independent judge- 
ments of Chinese (and therefore Anglo-Chinese) affairs.” 
Coming to recent times, the atmosphere which clouded and 
confused the deliberations of the Washington Conference was 
created by enthusiastic visionaries, whose zeal was only 
equalled by their complacent detachment from the basic 
racial problems with which the Conference had to deal. The 
official attitude, inspired by generally irresponsible advisers 
ever since the Conference, has been continually manifested ina 
policy of conciliatory concessions and by professions of firm 
belief in the capacity, sincerity and honesty of this or that 
group of Chinese officials. From 1931 onwards, the Govern. 
ment’s Far Eastern policy has been dominated, and to a great 
extent directed, by groups of Intellectuals and Left-wing 
internationalists, such as the Round Table coterie, the League 
of Nations Union and the executives of Chatham House. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, in particular, was so beguiled and 
impressed by what he called the “ F.O. School of Thought,” 
and by the insidious propaganda of the Kuomintang emis 
saries with whom he came in touch, that he committed himsel/ 
unreservedly to a policy of indiscriminate conciliation, with 
results which, but for remedial action at a critical moment by 
the House of Commons, must have led to disaster and the sack 
of Shanghai. After the deplorable blunder of the surrender to 
mob violence of the Hankow Concession and the subsequent 
murderous attacks on British and American men and women 
at Nanking (March, 1927), the situation of the Foreign Com 
munity at Shanghai, threatened by Chiang Kai-shek’s vic 
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torious army, became so grave that it was only saved by the 
hasty despatch of a strong Defence Force, to which the Cabinet 
reluctantly consented under unmistakable pressure of public 
opinion. Shortly before these manifestations of the Kuomin- 
tang’s deep-rooted chauvinism and anti-Christian hostility, 
Mr. Macdonald informed the nation that “‘ an hour’s conversa- 
tion with Mr. Eugene Chen was worth an army corps in 
removing risks to women and children,’ but the community 
of Shanghai, which knew much more than Mr. Macdonald 
about Mr. Eugene Chen, greatly preferred the Defence Corps. 
His complete ignorance of Far Eastern affairs led him to talk 
more nonsense on the subject than either Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain or Mr. Arthur Henderson. Subscribing unreservedly to 
the cult of Chiang Kai-shek, as ordained by Sir Frederick 
Whyte, Mr. Lionel Curtis and other oracles of Chatham House, 
and believing implicitly that the Southern (or Cantonese) 
Nationalists represent a great new force in Chinese politics and 
bright hopes for a New Era, he informed the House of Com- 
mons (just before it became necessary to send out the Defence 
Force), that “the National Government in China had become 
so active and so powerful that we must frankly recognise that 
China must have all the powers of an independent and self- 
governing nation.” The demonstrations of the Chinese poli- 
ticians’ inveterate hostility, which followed promptly upon 
this graceful gesture, were sufficiently impressive to suggest 
to Sir Austen Chamberlain doubts as to the advisability of 
further conciliatory concessions for the time being. But the 
sentimental idealists were too strongly entrenched at the 
Foreign Office to be thus easily dislodged ; their influence was 
speedily reasserted. Defence Force to the contrary notwith- 
standing, Downing Street adhered to its belief in the goodwill 
and good intentions of the Kuomintang under Chiang Kai-shek, 
greatly encouraged in this belief by persistent propaganda 
directed from Nanking, which took skilful advantage of the 
many opportunities provided by the Press and the B.B.C. Ina 
broadcast of March, 1930, Mr. Vernon Bartlett endorsed Sir 
Frederick Whyte’s appeal for faith in the political and mili- 
tary leaders of the Southern Nationalists, whom he described 
as “ fully determined to turn China into a country run on the 
lines of Western civilisation.”” Professor Gilbert Murray 
asserted in The Times that they were “ engaged in sincerely 
attempting the restoration of Chinese social order.’’ Thanks 
in great measure to the folly of British policy and to the 
encouragement of China’s defiance of Japan by supporters of 
that policy at Geneva the invasion of Manchuria by Japan was 
hastened, if not provoked, thus beginning the long tale of 
calamities that have been endured for four years by the 


unfortunate Chinese people. 
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Since then, as the result of the Kuomintang’s rigorous 
repression of any critical discussion of public affairs by the 
Press in China, and of its highly organised propaganda abroad, 
there has probably never been a time, since the beginning of 
the century, when people in this country and in the United 
States have had less accurate information concerning the real 
state of affairs in China. During this period, acceptance of 
the cult of Chiang Kai-shek, together with implicit confidence 
in the capacity of his Government to restore unity, stability 
and prosperity to all China, may fairly be said to have become 
the corner-stone of British policy. It is like the cult which, 
after the passing of the Manchus, discerned the dawn of its 
new era in the enlightened statesmanship and alleged Chris- 
tianity of Sun Yat Sen, neither of which could be deduced, 
either from his writings and speeches or from his personal 
record as a revolutionary leader. It is in reality a form of 
hero-worship based more on sentiment than on sense, and its 
vogue must be ascribed in great measure to Madame Chiang 
and to the powerful influence of the great Mission Boards, here 
and in America, ever eager to discover and develop impressive 
grounds for the belief that a new China has been born, because 
of the conversion to Christianity of this or that Chinese poli- 
tician. (They have done so on several occasions since first 
they heralded the dawn of the New Era in the burlesque 
Christianity of the rebel Taiping leaders.) It is a cult, emo- 
tional and contagious, which can only be professed by those 
who deliberately shut their eyes on the past while wishfully 
planning the future. No new phenomenon in the history of 
our relations with China, it may be regarded, in a broad sense, 
as evidence of the Western world’s instinctive recognition of 
the time-defying and dignified philosophy of China’s type of 
civilisation. In the case of Chiang Kai-shek and his extremely 
able wife, however, it has become one of the most important 
factors in present-day politics, and a factor which, because of 
the delusions upon which it is based, is bound to create new 
dangers and difficulties for the Allies and for China herself, 
when the time comes for post-war reconstruction. 

Broadly speaking, the new cult, and the policies connected 
therewith, are based (even as our policy in India) upon the 
profound delusion that a nation, unfitted by its character and 
circumstances for representative government, may rapidly 
acquire the qualities and the political machinery requisite for 
the successful working of democratic institutions. With the 
several subsidiary delusions arising out of it and with their 
probable consequences, I propose to deal in a later article, and 
at the same time to throw some light on the stern realities 
which lie behind the visionaries’ mirage. 

J. O. P. BLAND. 
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THE INDIAN CONGRESS IN ACTION 


INTERPRETING the Cripps’ Mission as a sign of weakness in 
Britain, the Indian Congress decided to enforce their claim for 
complete control by violence. This demand is fiercely resisted 
by other elements in India, especially by the Moslems, who 
threaten civil war if it should be granted. Mr. Gandhi, 
dropping his mask of pacifism, preached “ open rebellion ”’ if 
the Congress claim was not conceded. “ The violent way is 
both necessary and honourable.” Mr. Patel, a leading 
member of Congress, warned followers that they must be 
ready to face “bullets and bombs.’’ Meanwhile Congress 
secretly prepared a direct assault on the Government of India 
and particularly on the war effort. A meeting of the Congress 
Committee was fixed for August 7, to authorise Mr. Gandhi 
to lead ‘‘a mass struggle on non-violent lines on the widest 
possible scale,’ if the British did not at once “ quit India.” 
The proposed resolution also contained the usual ‘‘ smoke- 
green ’’ (as Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, describes 
it) of sympathy for the Allies. On August 4 the Government 
published Mr. Gandhi's draft of the resolution, found during a 
police search of the Congress Office. It contained the words, 
“Tf India were freed, her first step would probably be to 
negotiate with Japan.”’ It had been rejected by the Congress 


. Working Committee in their secret meeting for fear of alienat- 


ing sympathy in England and the United States. 

On August 7 the Congress Committee met, and next day 
by an enormous majority authorised Mr. Gandhi to start the 
agitation to bring the Government to its knees. The Govern- 
ment replied by arresting Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, and the 
other Congress leaders. The All-India and Provincial Con- 
gress Committees were declared unlawful. Newspapers were 
forbidden to publish Congress news except when received from 
oficial or other reliable sources. What followed showed that 
these steps had been taken at the eleventh hour. For the 
arests were the signal for disturbances and outrages com- 
mitted simultaneously over a large part of India. There were 
tiots in cities and in the country attacks were made on police 
stations, post offices, and railway stations. Railway lines 
were damaged and telegraph wires cut. Two officers of the 
R.A.F. were murdered and their bodies paraded in triumph. 
Indian magistrates and policemen were murdered. In one 
case in the Central Provinces they were offered their lives if 
they joined Congress, ,but refused. As in previous agitations 
sponsored by Mr. Gandhi, policemen were burnt alive. And 
itis to be remembered that these victims and martyrs to duty 
were Indians. In one respect this agitation, though called a 
“Mass Movement,” differs from its predecessors. No attempt 
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was made to secure popular support by incitements not to pa 
taxes, a usual weapon for raising a general revolt in the East, 
Instead there was a direct expert attack on points and places 
vital or useful to India’s war effort. The similarity of methods, 
the synchronism in time, the technical skill displayed and 
specialised tools used, all pointed to a single concerted 
organised direction and plan by Congress. The Madras 
Government has published instructions issued by the Andra 
and Tamil Congress Committees on cutting telephone and 
telegraph wires, removing rails and demolishing bridges, 
forcing Government servants to resign, and generally obstruct- 
ing the war effort. ‘“‘ From information in their possession 
the Government have no doubt that these instructions 
originated with the Congress Working Committee.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill has told us that these Congress 
outrages were carried out on a deliberate strategic plan to 
hamper the prosecution of the war. As the Home Member of 
the Government of India says, it is lucky that they did not 
coincide with a Japanese attack, but “another time we 
might not be so fortunate.” The necessity for control of the 
Press was emphasised by the discovery of circulars to Con- 
gressmen directing them, if leaders were arrested, to look to 
certain newspapers for guidance. The present agitation 
resembles its predecessors in the part played by the secret 
Revolutionary Murder Societies, a Left Wing element of Con- 
gress. Bihar, where the outrages were particularly vicious, is 
a home of the Hindustan Socialist Republican Army, which 
is connected with the Bengal Anusilan secret murder society. 
In Madras, the Forward Bloc, the party of Mr. Subhas Bose, 
whom Hitler calls the “‘ Leader”’ of India, took a hand 
Hitherto Congress has kept its secret societies in leash, pro- 
bably for fear of complications with the Moslems. Now it ha 
let them loose. Past experience shows that it takes energy 
and time to suppress their activities when once started. So 
continuance of crimes may be expected. Success in thei 
suppression will increase with the rise of public reassurane 
against the danger of a Congress ‘‘come back.” In the 
Madras outrages Congress had the special aim of demonstrat. 
ing the impotence of Mr. Rajagopalachari, ex-leader 4 
Congress in Madras and now a constitutionalist. 

That the true nature of the Congress “‘ Mass Movement’ 
is an attempt at a coup d’état, seizure of power by an autt 
cratic minority, is shown by the large and important elements 
in Indian life which have taken no part in it. The Moslem 
have stood aloof. So has the Hindu Mahasabha, which reptt 
sents the most rigidly orthodox section of that Hindu societi 
of which Congress is composed. The martial races, whit 
provide the men for the magnificent Indian Army, are w 
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affected. The Low Castes are not interested. In Sind the 
Chief Minister, in renouncing honours conferred on him by the 
Crown, expressed sympathy with Congress after two months 
of its career of crime, and recommended an agitation for the 
release of Congress leaders. His Ministry was partly depen- 
dent on Congress support, and his action probably illustrates 
a widespread fear in India that Government will put Congress 
in the saddle again and then will come reprisals for loyalty. 
The Governor of Sind naturally dismissed him, and another 
Chief Minister has taken his place. The utter inability of the 
late Chief Minister to maintain law and order in Sind was 
shown by the Hur outbreak. 

Fortunately the Punjab, chief home of the fighting men of 
India, has been hardly affected by the disturbances. Last 
February Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, Chief Minister of the 
Punjab, said that in several parts of his province every able- 
bodied man had volunteered for the army. On September ro 
Mr. Winston Churchill told us that in the past two months all 
previous recruiting figures had been surpassed, proof positive 
of the loyalty of the fighting races. Considering the size of 
India, casualties in the disturbances are not large. Though 
troops have been employed to reinforce the civil power, 
methods to preserve peace have not extended beyond the 
scope of police operations. There has been disorder but not 
civil war. As Mr. Amery says: “It would be rash to say 
that we are yet out of the wood. But those forces (of law and 
order) have at any rate won the first, and, we can only hope, 
the decisive round.”’ 

Mr. Gandhi is said by Sir Stafford Cripps to have been the 
cause of the failure of his negotiations with Congress. This 
has been denied in India. But if so, Mr. Gandhi was only 
reminding Congress of the obvious fact that any concession 
to Pakistan, separate states for Moslems, would mean resign- 
ing the support of the Hindus, the very life-blood of Congress, 
to the Hindu Mahasabha, and going into the wilderness with 
Mr. Rajagopalachari. The Maharaja of Nawanagar, an Indian 
member of the War Council, attributes the Congress refusal to 
fear of a British defeat and desire to placate a Japanese victor. 
He quotes Mr. Gandhi's phrase, “‘ We are being offered a post- 
dated cheque on a bank that’s rapidly crashing.” Mr. Gandhi's 
words about the British in India being a “ bait’ for the 
Japanese, and on a “‘free’”’ India negotiating with Japan, 
point in the same direction. Mr. Winston Churchill has said, 
“It may well be that these activities by the Congress Party 
have been aided by Japanese fifth-column work on a widely 
extended scale.” But in any case the whole inclination, 
instinct, and tradition of the non-martial Hindus who com- 
pose Congress, is not to fight but to placate by submission an 
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enemy in arms. Typical of Mr. Gandhi is his statement that 
he is engaged in a “ deadly but friendly quarrel with Britain,” 
The first adjective is for his native votaries, the second for his 
foreign dupes. On August 6 he claimed divine inspiration, 
suggestive even of the incarnations of Hindu mythology, 
“Whatever strength I possess is not my own. Every ounce 
comes from the God of Truth, who does not dwell in the clouds 
above but dwells in every fibre of my being.” Therefore he 
could not deal with General Wavell, who is not similarly 
endowed. Yet next day Mr. Gandhi said, “ There are people 
who call me a visionary, but I am a real bania (trader and 
moneylender) and my business is to get Swaraj.’”’ Even Mr, 
Gandhi's call for attack, ‘‘ The violent way is both necessary 
and honourable,”’ was preceded by the words, “‘ No doubt the 
non-violent way is always the best, but where that does not 
come naturally ” Such contradictions are the negation 
of any moral code and represent the principle that “ the end 
justifies the means.’’ So it is not surprising to find Mr. Gandhi 
calling on Britain to abandon India to “ God or anarchy.” 
Mr. Amery calls him “‘ an arch saboteur.” 

The Moslem reply to Congress and Gandhi is unchanged. 
Mr. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, denounces Con- 
gress for “ High treason of the worst type—Congress are hold- 
ing a pistol not merely at the British Government but also at 
the Moslems.” For the Moslem League to join a Congress 
government without Pakistan guaranteed would be “ like a 
fly walking into the spider’s parlour.” On his difference from 
the Hindus he said, “‘ The Hindu wants to worship the cow. | 
want to eat it—Moslems would rather submit to British than 
to Hindu justice—I fervently hope that the cricket match 
the Viceroy has been playing with Gandhi ever since the war 
broke out is finished. If the Viceroy continues to take a firm 
stand, he will call Gandhi’s bluff without difficulty.” Sir 
Sikander Hayat Khan, Chief Minister of the Punjab, stig- 
matised Congress action as “‘ a cowardly betrayal.”’ Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon, Defence Member of the Viceroy’s Council, pro- 
tested against “‘ the Congress Party’s supporters in India and 
England appealing to the British Government to make peace 
with Congress, while Congress hands were still warm and 
bloody with murder, and arson was written on their faces. 
This lawlessness will soon subside and the Congress philosophy 
a force fail. Thank God and the police and the army for 
that.” 

Dr. Ambedkar, Labour Member of the Viceroy’s Council 
and representative of the Low Castes, is equally emphatic. 
On behalf of these Low Castes he disowns Hindu nationality. 
“We are at least as different from the Hindu as the. Moslem 
is. We are not allowed to take water from wells. We are 
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denied access to temples. Gandhi stands for the freedom of 
traditional India and that means India dominated by Brah- 
mins who believe we pollute them by our presence.”’ 

Mr. Amery describes Congress as a “ party of revolution ”’ 
under autocratic control. Comparable to Hitler’s “‘ appeal to 
the German passion for brute force,’”’ he finds Gandhi's “ to 
Hindu mysticism and reverence for the ascetic.” He warns 
against “‘ the illusion ”’ of ‘‘ substituting for India’s trained and 
equipped forces the somewhat hypothetical enthusiasm of 
unorganised, untrained, and unequipped civilians, or the far 
more probable alternative of chaos and paralysis in place of 
ordered effort. They (Congress) know that for all their pro- 
fessions of zeal for the Allied cause they could not add a rifle 
ora recruit to the forces which India is putting in the field, but 
could only disorganise the whole of that splendid army of 
which India is so justly proud.’”’ Mr. Amery has told us that 
when Congress took office in the Provinces “ it did so avowedly 
to wreck the constitution at its chosen moment.’’ An ominous 
precedent for an All India Congress government. 

Mr. Winston Churchill on September Io defined the Indian 
situation, dwelling on the unrepresentative and _ financial 
character of Congress and its treachery to the Allies. He gave 
a pledge that the gallant martial races of India should never 
be subjugated to such rulers against their will. He ended by 
urging ‘‘ that information of the real facts should be made 
public, not only here, but in the United States.” 

No sooner were Congress leaders confined than the Govern- 
ment was subjected (in the phrase of the Duke of Devonshire, 
Under-Secretary for India) to “ persistent barracking to make 
some speculative move.” ‘‘ Next move”’ and “ initiative ” 
were favourite slogans, and fantastic estimates were made of 
the capacity of political changes to multiply India’s war 
effort. That the “next move” may be a bad one, that 
“initiative ’’ may be false, “‘ construction ’’ rotten, and that 
capacity for expansion also involves possibility of diminution, 
escapes these critics. Also they are apt to describe the pro- 
blem as “liberty”’ for India instead of “‘ independence.”’ 
India has had legal liberty in the shape of equality before a 
clear and definite law administered by impartial and indepen- 
dent tribunals from the dawn of British rule. What this 
means, Axis countries show. Mr. Amery put the matter in a 
nutshell when he said that of the two leading parties outside 
Congress, the Moslem League will enter a national government 
if separate Moslem States are guaranteed, the Hindu Mahas- 
abha only if they are refused and a unified India assured. In 
the words of the Duke of Devonshire, ‘‘ the next move must 
come from India.”’ 

J. C. FRENCH. 


OCTOBER, 1941 * 


Translated from the French of Pierre Emmanuel 
by Capt. J. H. F. McEwen, M.P. 


I 


Tuls blood upon our soil shall never dry 

nor these, our dead, be hidden now at all ; 
silent, with gritted teeth, we must stand by 
and on their crosses not a tear must fall. 


But these, forgotten, we shall not forget ; 

as They have numbered them, even so shall we ; 
and some there are who may yet live to regret 
they left a name upon the page of history. 


Our pitiful dead are all our heritage 
whose mangled bodies set we now for sign 
in forefront of the battle, whose image 
shall blossom in the spring as eglantine. 


As is our land let them be naked too 

beneath the sky, and may their blood at home 
merge in their friendly rivers and accrue 
beneath the flowers of fiercer springs to come. 


Likewise their dawn shall fairer be than these, 
with songs of birds and children everywhere, 
while round them, like a forest of tall trees, 

a mighty people lift their hands in prayer. 


II 


Thou who dost drive the dead leaves down the roads, 

October, from the vintage, dripping red, 

thou comest in smoke and flame from thine abodes 
and innocent blood is shed. 


Here in the snow, on Winter’s robe, now see 

anger increase even as the stains do spread : 

Eustache de Saint Pierre gave them the key 
of life, who now are dead. 


Fifty there were who sang with us of late ; 
fifty—our sons and brothers—such were these 
who, proudly looking in the eyes of hate, 

sank stricken to their knees. 


Our Loire hath crimsoned waters, and Bordeaux 
mourns fifty more, while France, her head erect, 
watches with aching heart her children go, 
whom likewise God protect ! 
* By the courtesy of LA FRANCE LIBRE. 
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For them no faithless vows or exile cold, 
for they, who from their children’s arms were torn, 
know that their deathless story shall be told 

by children yet unborn. 


And from their martyrs’ graves they’ll rise again 
these hundred dead who ’neath October lie, 
and Joan, the Maid, avenger of the slain 

with drawn sword, standing by. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Eprror oF The National Review 
BUTTERFLIES 


Dear S1r,—I have read with great interest the article entitled ‘“‘ Some 
Adventurous Butterflies ” in the April 1942 number. 

The “large white butterfly’ mentioned seems to answer to the 
description of picris mapa. A beautiful creamy-white butterfly which 
arrived in Melbourne in 1939. It has since spread all over Victoria, 
doing much damage, especially to cabbages and their kin. 

Various theories have been advanced. It seems to have spread from 
Europe to Canada in 1860. In 1930 it became a “‘ Destructive Insect ” 
in New Zealand. New Zealanders blame Hawaii. 

The idea here is that it “‘ stowed away” on or in New Zealand 
vegetables and so eluded our fairly strict quarantine regulations. Butter- 
fly eggs are somewhat small. 

Yours truly, 
ALICE NEWELL. 

520 Punt House 


S. YarRA, S.E.1, Victoria, AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. Moorhouse writes :— 

The butterfly to which Mrs. Newell refers is the Small White, whose 
migratory movements are being studied by the Insect Immigration 
Committee. Capt. T. Dannreuther, hon. sec. of that body, informs me 
that he is in correspondence with the Victoria Natural History Society 
and the Government Entomologist at Hobart and has asked for a series 
of dated captures to be sent to the British Museum to show whether the 
change from Spring to Summer broods still follows our climate changes 
or is reversed for the Southern Hemisphere, an interesting point and one 
which, when solved, will do much to determine the difference in mode of 
life between allied species of the two hemispheres.—S.M. 


VOL. CXIX 3 


A BOMBER COMMAND STATION 


QUITE recently I had the privilege of spending a night at a 
Bomber Command Station. Others have had this experience 
and I do not suppose that my impressions or reactions were 
very different from theirs, but they were so vivid and moving 
that I feel I must put them on paper. 

I kept feeling all the time, how like the film, Target for 
To-night, or the play, Flare Path. Indeed, the local com- 
mander had taken part in that film, but with typical English 
reticence, he tried to excuse himself and apologise for ever 
having done such a thing. 

I did not hear much of the briefing as we arrived somewhat 
late. However, we dined in the mess with a large number of 
officers, all of whom had constantly been over Germany. We 
talked of every conceivable subject and hung about until 11 
o'clock. The food is good and adequate, drinking very 
moderate and talk extremely general. The Commanding 
Officers always seem completely at one with their subordinates, 
There were a few Poles, some New Zealanders and Australians 
and a couple of U.S.A. officers. Whenever I go into an R.AF. 
mess I always get the feeling that I am unworthy to be there 
and wonder how one will ever be able to repay the debt we all 
owe to these people. 

Soon after 11, we drove over to the aerodrome from which 
some seven Stirlings were about to take off to bomb a certain 
objective in North Germany. It was a gorgeous night and one 
of the things which impressed me most was the perfect pre- 
cision and quietness with which each ’plane took off on the 
scheduled moment. Usually, I associate noise with aero- 
planes. Perhaps it was because they were some way off and 
there may have been a slight breeze, but these great huge, 
black birds left the ground in almost complete silence. The 
atmosphere in the operating room was somewhat tense. It is 
probably that those who stay behind on these occasions and 
remain in the operation room get much more worried than the 
crews themselves. The target they had to bomb was a small 
one. To be successful they would have to come down to a 
very low level and the Squadron Leader, who had not gone 
out that particular night, did not expect many of them to 
return. 

For the first time for many years my thoughts went back 
to a certain occasion in France. It was during the battle of 
Arras which began on Easter Day, 1917. My own battalion 
had taken part in the successful advance of the first few days, 
when by failing to take advantage of the initial victory, 
according to our local point of view, a great opportunity was 
missed. Ten days after the attack we were to be relieved bya 
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Dominion battalion. By this time the Germans had brought 
up strong reinforcements. No one quite knew exactly where 
the front line was. It was clear that any attack must mean 
very severe casualties. 

I remember so well being at battalion headquarters when 
the Colonel of the relieving battalion came up to ask us details 
about the front. His battalion was to attack that evening. 
He knew that in some parts of the line he could not even get 
to his assigned assembly trenches. Most of them were in the 
hands of the Germans. He realised that it would mean prac- 
tical annihilation for his own battalion, but there was nothing 
to be done about it. I can recollect to-day quite vividly the 
horrible impression of impending doom on that occasion. It 
worked out as he had foreseen. Late that night he came back 
again and told us he had lost practically the whole of his 
battalion, most of whom had not been able to get to their 
assembly trenches. 

That same feeling came back to me while we talked about 
the operation until after midnight. We were then taken off to 
lie down and await the return of the ’planes. I never prayed 
so hard in my life that they would all come back safe. I kept 
on feeling, ‘‘ here am I, safe and sound, going back to London 
to-morrow. These fellows will probably be going out again.” 
Humility, unworthiness, frustration—filled one’s thoughts. 
About 2 o’clock, I was still awake and I knew that at 2-5 the 
first ‘plane should be just over its target. Then I suppose I 
slept for an hour or so. A little before five we were awakened 
by the drone of ’planes. At any rate some of them were back. 
We returned to the operating room and heard the good tidings 
that they were all back. What a feeling of relief ! 

I did not even mind if they had dropped all their bombs 
in the sea as long as they were safe. We then listened to the 
captain of the crew and another member of it being examined 
by the station commander. 

The silence of the operating room while the crews were 
being examined was most marked. Questions and answers 
seemed to be given almost in whispers. Apparently, there had 
been a thick fog over Germany which made it difficult to locate 
the target. They had met a good deal of anti-aircraft fire. 
Two or three ’planes had been hit but no one hurt. 

I was feeling very sleepy, when suddenly a Canadian pilot 
came in, véry wide-awake. As he came up to the table he 
began in a very audible voice to say, ‘‘ I am sorry, I am afraid 
we let you down badly to-night. I am so sorry we were no use 
at all. Couldn’t find a thing.’’ To me, this was just too much. 
Here was this fellow who had been five hours in a ’plane over 
the North Sea and Germany, coming back and being apolo- 
getic and claiming that he had let us all down. My sense of 
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humility reached its limit. 

Afterwards I went and listened to the intelligence officers 
examining the whole crew. ‘I thought they were extra- 
ordinarily good in that, while extracting the maximum infor- 
mation, they checked up on any exaggeration or flights of 
imagination. The crews all looked pretty tired and I remember 
one terribly young looking boy, with his head resting in his 
hands, very nearly going off to sleep as he sat there. [I felt 
that he ought to be leading his school football eleven instead 
of bombing Germany night after night. 

A word about the air gunner. No one, to my mind, 
deserves more praise than these members of the crews. They 
sit in their turrets sometimes for hours on end, hardly being 
able to move. They cannot even feel they are directing the 
‘plane. They just sit and watch. Sometimes aiter a long 
flight they must be almost frozen when they land. I said to 
one of them, “‘ Have you been over Germany often ?”’ “ Not 
often enough,” was his reply. ‘“‘ They will keep me on this 
instruction business.’’ Another A.G. I met told me that he 
had made over 40 trips and was quite put out that he had 
been given a period of administrative work. The same one 
told me that his own squadron leader, if he did not go out on 
the flight himself, would never leave the flare path while his 
crews were out. He would pace up and down it for five or 
six hours on end with perhaps a brief visit to the tea and 
coffee stall. One wonders what he thought about in those 
long cold hours, walking up and down, waiting for his men to 
return. They are wonderful, these people; but everybody 
knows that. The cinema and the theatre have given us an 
amazingly true and unexaggerated picture of their lives. 
When you see the thing in reality, you get a feeling of how 
true it is to the indelible impression which the theatre has 
given you. 

Another thing that strikes the visitor is they all seem s0 
cheerful. They appear to have made their decisions about the 
war and about life, and the only thing that matters is the job. 
If you talk to the crew of a submarine, you find the same 
thing. Of course, there are brave men everywhere and, 
without doubt, just the same proportion in the Army as else- 
where. Somehow those who by day and by night fly their 

‘planes through the vast spaces of the skies combine a degret 
of courage and romance which has a peculiar attraction and 
inspiration to those whose ways are more terrestrial. 


V. A. CAZALET. 
November, 1942. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


No feature of the Christmas festival is more universally 
popular and beloved than the custom of singing carols. 
However dark the war-clouds may gather, they will not stop 
us from singing. The mess-deck of the destroyer, the search- 
light crew, a group of Waafs or Wrens, the Y.W.C.A. hut, as 
well as the village church and the great cathedral, will sing 
carols, and this article is written in the hope that some such 
groups of carollers will be led to explore new paths, and find a 
fresh delight in such singing. Carols have much in common 
with folk songs and dances, which is perhaps why they make 
such a strong appeal to ordinary folk who rarely go to church, 
but they are not of the earliest Christmas traditions. The 
hanging up of the holly and the mistletoe are of far older 
origin than the carol, which is a growth of the 14th and 15th 
centuries, the time when the art of reading and writing was 
beginning to emerge from ecclesiastical discipline, and the 
vernacular was replacing Latin. 

One reason for the late appearance of the carol is that it is 
based on dance music. The early Christian Church dis- 
couraged dancing, not because dancing in itself was wrong, 
but because at a time when Christianity was struggling against 
the forces of paganism, much of the popular dancing was 
associated with heathen rites and customs. Relics of this 
type of dance are still with us to-day in the Cornish Furry 
Dance, and the dancing and merrymaking of carnival time 
at the New Year and before Lent in Latin countries. 

The coming of the friars and the stabilising of our language 
by Chaucer both helped to prepare the way for carols, for the 


| friars preached and taught in English, and since the singing 


and reciting of verse has always been an important element 
in the teaching of unlettered folk, be they heathen, children, 
or, in this case, unschooled English peasants, the friars 
naturally used hymns and songs to help them, just as the 


| Miracle and Mystery Plays were used to bring home the great 


doctrines of the Church. The well-known and lovely Coventry 


| Carol, “‘ Lully, lulla, thou little tiny child,” comes from the 
se-| Coventry cycle of mystery plays dating 1450-1600. 


Many of the early carols were linked with the old Latin 
office hymns, a familiar line of such a hymn being introduced 
into each verse of the carol. Such carols, written partly in 
English, partly in Latin, were known as Macaronics. The 
“Boar’s Head Carol,’”’ with its refrain : 


** Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino.”’ 


isa familiar example of this type of carol, as is the well-known 
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“In dulci jubilo”’ and “ In the ending of the year.” Such 
carols trace their descent from the Church services, but other 
types are closely interwoven with folk songs. Some of these 
early ones would seem to have been written originally for some 
kind of ring dance between boys and girls. It is exceedingly 
difficult to sing such a carol as “‘ I saw Three Ships ”’ or “‘ The 
Holly and the Ivy” without wanting to dance to the lilting 
measure, and the words obviously lend themselves to part 
rather than unison singing, one half singing one verse, and the 
other half replying. One of the best-known carols is ‘‘ The 
First Nowell’ and the ‘‘ Nowell” or “‘ Noel’ carols form a 
distinct group, both in our own and other countries. They 
are usually of a cheerful type, with a refrain. ‘‘ A Child this 
Day is Born ”’ is a good example of this group; and a very 
delightful one, though more difficult for singing, is “‘ Masters 
in this Hall ’”’ by William Morris. 

Many of the medieval carols are legendary, and very 
similar in thought and structure to the old ballads. ‘‘ Down 
in yon Forest there stands a Hall ’”’, ‘‘ The Holy Well,” “‘ The 
Miraculous Harvest” and the “ Cherry Tree Carol ”’ are all 
interesting examples of these. The ‘“ Cherry Tree’”’ has the 
true medieval simplicity with its lines : 


** He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall, 
He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 
But in a wooden cradle 
That rocks upon the mould.” 


The Lullabies are among the best group of carols. These 
include such lovely medieval songs as “I sing of a Maiden 
that is Makeless ”’ and “‘ This Endris Night ”’ to “‘ Balulalow ” 
and the Czech “ Rocking Carol ”’ : 


** Little Jesus, sweetly sleep, do not stir, 
We will lend you a coat of fur.” 


Carols, like ballads, died out during the sophisticated 
18th century, and, indeed, had already begun to do so under 
the Stuarts. It was not till the revival of interest in medizval- 
ism in the 19th century, set in motion by Keats and Coleridge, 
and later fostered by Scott and William Morris, that carols 
came into their own again. The Methodist Movement of the 
latter part of the 18th century prepared the ground for the 
revival, for hymns go hand-in-hand with faith and devotion. 
The Methodists brought zeal to their worship, and, like the 
early friars, made use of hymns as a means of teaching. Some 
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of these hymns are deservedly popular, such as “ Christians 
Awake,” ‘“‘ Hark the Herald Angels Sing” and ‘“ While 
Shepherds watched their Flocks,’’ but they lack the spon- 
taneous simplicity characteristic of the old carol. ‘‘ While 
Shepherds watched their Flocks ’’ comes nearest to a carol, 
particularly if it is sung to the traditional tune proper to the 
words as given in the Oxford Book of Carols, rather than to 
the familiar Winchester Old. 

During the 19th century many old carols were collected 
and brought to light, and new ones were written. Carols, says 
one writer, are “‘ always modern, expressing the manner in 
which the ordinary man at his best understood the ideas of his 
age; and bringing traditional conservative religion up to 
date : the carol did this for the 15th century after the collapse 
of the old feudal order, and should do the same for the 2oth 
century.” 

Considerable care, however, is needed in choosing modern 
carols. Sincerity and simplicity are an essential part of the 
true carol, and false sentiment or pseudo-medizvalism are 
foreign to such. The modern carol should be of its age, not 
a bad copy of the past. Among much that is bad there are 
some very charming ones. Two which make an appeal to 
young children are “See Amid the Winter’s Snow” and 
“How Far is it to Bethlehem?” and Christina Rossetti’s 
lovely ‘‘ In the Bleak Midwinter ”’ is worthy to set side by side 
with some of the best medizval carols. 

In any programme of carols it is of advantage to blend old 
with new, and there is such a wealth of fine carols from which 
to choose that there is no need to have any but the best. 
There are simple objective carols which tell a story with a 
clear-cut tune, such as ‘‘ I Saw Three Ships,” “‘ Unto Us a 
Child is Born,” or ‘‘ See Amid the Winter’s Snow.” A more 
ambitious group of singers might like to try their voices at 
some of the more difficult ones, requiring to be well sung, 
such as “‘ Lullay, my Liking,” “The Holly and the Ivy,” 
“This Endris Night,” the jolly “ Patapan”’ carol, or a 
Macaronic such as “ In the Ending of the Year ”’ or “ In Dulci 
Jubilo.”’ 

If a group of carols is chosen for singing at an entertain- 
ment, these should be carefully selected with a view to con- 
trasted types, such as a Lullaby, a Macaronic possibly, or a 
cheerful Nowell carol, a modern one, and at least one in which 
the audience can join. 


IRENE MAITLAND. 


THE PARSON’S FREEHOLD 


WITH reasonable reservations, one of the best things about 
the system of the Anglican Church is that its clergy are 
secured against the domination of the shepherd by his “sheep, 
of the teachers by the taught. Thus, a vicar who persists in 
telling the unpalatable truth, who sets his face against evil 
in local high places, who tries to lead rather than to reflect 
public opinion, is at least safe as regards a roof over his head 
and that part of his income which comes from endowments. 
That is of priceless value, and its necessity is not likely to 
«grow less during an era of reconstruction, when it will be 
more than ever necessary to have as many men as possible 
who can afford to be honest. Even so it remains true that 
this very parson’s freehold which, in principle, is so necessary, 
has, in actual practice, been the cause of grave scandal, and, 
more than any other of our ecclesiastical misdoings, has 
evoked from the idealist outside the Churches the accusation 
“Tf you honestly believed what you profess you couldn't 
behave as you do.” 

Put in non-legal terms, an incumbent can sit secure so 
long as he avoids getting publicly drunk and being guilty of 
flagrant sexual immorality. He may never visit, may keep 
his Church locked from Sunday to Sunday, may gabble 
through Morning and Evening Prayer—inaudible, uninspired, 
uninteresting, and uninterested. Yet he can go on for life, 
enjoying his emoluments and living in his vicarage. He may 
be so old that he has to be wheeled into church, so blind that 
he reads the Lessons, word by word, by illuminating each 
individual word with a tiny pencil torch (both actual happen- 
ings) yet no bishop has power to make him resign. Most 
tragic may be of all, he may have taken a course of action 
which has permanently alienated his parishioners so that for 
years they have ceased to come to church. Yet, there he is 
for as long as he likes to stay, not merely useless but a real 
stumbling block. It is corrosive for him, a tragedy for his 
people, and an open wound in the Body Corporate of the 
Church. 

Legislation is now before the Church Assembly calculated 
to cope with the situation. As usual, that small but vocal 
element in the Church, which seems ever determined to act 
as if we were a vested interest and no more, has lifted its voice 
and is beginning to “ form square.”’ We shall be told that 
we are handing over the clergy, bound hand and foot, to the 
Gestapo-like mercies of the truculent squire, the masterful 
wealthy parishioner, the parish clique who’s yard stick is 
“We've never done that here.” 

To that there is a clear-cut answer. The danger is known, 
it will be guarded against, and ali that the reformers ask is 
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that there should be some reasonable process of law by which, 
in clear cases, a man may be removed who is unwilling or 
unable to do the job for which he is paid. At present such a 
process is non-existent. Thus, while there is room for infinite 
debate on the safeguards, there can be no conceiv able defence 
in a Christian community of the “ right ” of a man to go on 
for life being paid for not doing a job. 

Parallel with the question of the parson’s freehold is that 
of our use of endowments, with the anomaly that nearly all 
the richest livings are semi-sinecures, or at any rate, pleasant 
and easy jobs, while men in charge of big parishes struggle 
along, overworked and ill-paid. Then, too, the very next- 
door neighbour of the rich incumbent may be existing on a 
stipend less than that, pre-war, of a skilled artisan, and very 
much less than is quite justifiably received by the village 
schoolmaster. Starting at the first page of an archdeaconry 
list in a certain diocesan Kalendar and noting the first six 
livings in that list valued at over £600, the average population 
of the six parishes was 906. Working from the opposite end 
and noting the first six livings of over 10,000 population in 
an industrial archdeaconry of the same Diocese, the average 
income works out at £417. The charge that, in the Church, 
pay is usually in inverse proportion to the amount of work 
done is true. 

What has always been morally indefensible is to-day a 
flaming scandal, for at the very moment when incumbents 
receive a four-figure income for doing what are no more than 
part-time jobs, whole areas lack shepherding because we have 
no funds for men and churches in built-up districts. As a 
result, harassed bishops, who both desire and ought to be 
otherwise engaged, occupy a large proportion of their time 
backing appeals for funds, to which masses of laymen turn a 
deaf ear because they believe that we already have the money 
but misapply it. ‘‘ But,” we are told, “ you cannot tinker 
with property. These endowments were left to a specific 
place and it is wrong to divert them.”’ To that, too, there is a 
root and branch reply. It is for the Church to decide, as a 
moral issue, whether she holds money as an absolute possession 
or in trust for her Master, and on that decision the outside 
world is entitled to base its estimate of her attachment to that 
Master. There is no question of inflicting hardship on the 
present holder of a benefice, for whatever pooling plans were 
made could be arranged to operate at the next vacancy, as 
was the case in the cut in tithe. Thus hardships which might 
be inflicted because of the already existing commitments made 
by a sitting incumbent would be obviated and the new 
incumbent would know before he took it what his living was 
going to be. 
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It is urged in defence that many big livings possess vast 
vicarages. That is an argument for, not against, pooling 
resources, for any measure which makes it impossible for the 
clergy to live in the grand manner is a good measure. Only 
those of us who are on terms of close intimacy with the com- 
mon man, particularly the farmer and farmworker, know how 
bitter is the resentment of such when we preach of self- 
sacrifice and self-denial and have a standard of living far 
above that of anyone else in the village. It is a brutal fact 
that the Church must bring its financial arrangements into 
line with Christian morals or die. 

Typical of the attitude which must make angels weep 
is a printed appeal, circulated among the clergy, protesting 
against what the writer describes as a communistic proposal 
to pool our financial resourees. If to make reward have 
some relation to effort, to abolish sinecures for a favoured 
few especially when the reasons for their being favoured 
savour more of Cornelius Nepos than of Christ, to lift Church 
finance on to a moral plane be communistic, there would 
seem to be urgent need for a redefinition of terms. 


E. Moore DARLING. 
Prebendary. 


We issued with our November number the second war 
map as a supplement to the National Review. This covers 
the Near and Middle East from the Balkan Peninsula to the 
Caspian, and from the Black Sea to the Nile. We hope our 
readers will find this map as useful as the last. A few separate 
copies are still available, price 2s., from the Rolls House 
Publishing Co., 2 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 


TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 


Owing to paper restrictions it is found impossible 
to include the Title Page and Index for Vol. 119 (July- 
December, 1942) in the December issue. Subscribers 
and Libraries requiring the Title-page and Index for 
binding purposes can obtain a copy, post free, from the 
office for 2d. 


Address: The Publisher, National Review, Rolls 
House, 2 Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A POET GROWS UP 


THE WEALD OF YoutH. By Siegfried Sassoon. (Faber and Faber, 
§s. 6d.) I hope that readers have not forgotten The O/d Century and Seven 
More Years, which Mr. Siegfried Sassoon published in 1938. It was the 
story of his boyhood and adolescence, written with a deliberate but 
unobtrusive art—a serene and harmonious composition that was very 
refreshing in that time of suspense. I began my review of it (November, 
1938) with the words: ‘‘ That somebody should remember happiness in 
these grim days is no small boon”; and remarked later that, to my 
mind, the book’s value lay precisely ‘‘ in its making one realise that the 
small beer of life, not the heady draughts, contains nearly, if not all, that 
we need for human happiness.”” This view of his book pleased the poet, 
who was good enough to write a letter which, in its turn, pleased the (to 
him unknown) reviewer. He admitted that much of the book was 
poetical in intention and composition: only so, he said, could it have 
been written at all, in “ the lurid uncertainty of the ‘ Black Thirties ’ which 
are upon us.” It was “‘ as it were, written for a small string orchestra on 
asummer afternoon.” That simile, perhaps, will not entirely hold for 
the continuation of this autobiographical essay which has now appeared 
in the still more lurid certainty of these Forties. If one may continue the 
musical metaphor—and why not? Since Mr. Sassoon writes of music 
with the understanding of a musician—the orchestra is now larger, and 
it is not only composed of strings. There is little brass perhaps, but 
humour from the bassoon’s dry reed, a touch of light percussion here and 
there, and above all, a richer intrusion of sounds from the outside world 
into that summer-garden band,—voices exhorting or reproving, hunts- 
men’s cries, hoarse shouts of bookmakers at a point-to-point, the crack 
of ball against cricket bat, and the vague, heavy reverberation of London 
growing in steady crescendo till the rumbling trams of Theobald’s Road 
predominate with a theme that is cut short by a short finale for empty 
pockets, a dissatisfied mind and the impending bugles of August, 
1914. 

Those bugles, of course, settled all the perplexities of which this 
volume describes the gradual accumulation, during seven years, in the 
mind of a young man with a competence, a poetical afflatus, strong 
sporting proclivities, and no great aptitude for an unswerving drive 
towards a settled purpose. The author, looking back, sometimes adopts 
an impatient attitude towards the shufflings and awkwardnesses of his 
former self, and yet is quite plainly afflicted with a nostalgia for departed 
youth that was less evident four years ago. But the reader, sharing the 
nostalgia but not the impatience, follows with undistracted pleasure the 
att of Mr. Sassoon’s narration; for underneath its apparent incon- 
sequences there is a definite design, the pattern of a particular life, which 
has belonged to our day. 

At the end of The Old Century and Seven More Years we left the young 
man standing under a may tree on his twenty-first birthday “ lucky to be 
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in love with life,” but not knowing how lucky he was. At the opening 
of the present volume we sce the same young man, two years later, driving 
home from a cricket match in a new dog-cart, with his cricket bag under 
the seat, and his straw hat protecting a copy of the current Academy in 
which a sonnet “‘ about the poet Villon when he was more down and out 
than usual ” had been printed above the modest initials “‘ $.S.” He was 
driving, with the setting sun behind him, towards his home in the Weald 
of Kent, very well pleased with his innings. But, says the historian; 
“* When I came to the crossroads a mile and a half from home and caught 
the favourite glimpse of Kentish distance above the foreground apple 
orchards of King’s Toll farm, the low-hilled blue horizon seemed alluring 
me towards my heart’s desire, which was that I might some day be a really 
good poet.”” There fillnvees an account of how and at what pace, and 
with what turnings aside to attain other heart’s desires—the winning of 
Point-to-points, hunting in the Shires, and the reduction of a golf handicap 
—this young man approached his poetical desire and destiny : and it ends, 
so far as this volume is concerned, with the young man’s presence ona 
bicycle, approaching the same spot in the Weald of his youth, from the 
east with the setting sun in his eyes, having resolved that the only thing 
for him to do was to join the army—for it is July 31, 1914—and having 
eaten a vast tea at Rye on the strength of this completely sedative resolv- 
tion. It no longer mattered that he needed five hundred pounds to put 
him straight, or that his future career in letters seemed deplorably unfer- 
tile. He was clear of all that, anyhow. And then, on the way home, the 
beloved landscape assumed a sudden, new significance as something 
deeply loved and worth losing. Passing once more the crossroads 
where, between the apple trees, the low hills had drawn his heart towards 
the desire to be a poet, his thoughts again found utterance: ‘‘I said to 
myself that I was ready to meet whatever the war might ask of me. The 
years of my youth were going down for ever in the weltering western 
gold, and the future would take me far from that sunset-embered horizon. 
Beyond the night was my new beginning. The Weald had been the world 
of my youngness, and while I gazed across it now I felt prepared to do 
what I could to defend it.” 

Scrutinising with surprise and occasionally with annoyance the young 
man’s antics and activities in between these two momentous journeys— 
between the start for Olympus and the rendezvous with Death—Mtr. 
Sassoon makes no effort to conceal their comic aspect. There was some- 
thing decidedly comic about those early sonnets, about the private edition 
with its gay title-page, and its death in the dissatisfied author’s fire, and 
about the incongruity of the author’s contact with T. W. H. Crosland— 

n “‘ Ancient Pistol’ of letters—who took all the poetry Mr. Sassoon 
sent him, paid him no money, helped him, possibly, on the Olympian 
road, and disappeared from his life by standing him a vast lunch at 
Pagani’s described with immense gusto. Equally comic was young 
man’s circus-trick of careering round with his feet on different steeds, 
the right foot on a good hunter and the left on Pegasus. The right foot 


was firmly planted, as all readers of Mr. Sassoon know: and those who 
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have delighted in the races and runs of George Sherston will find one or 
two chapters here of the same flavour. The description of Cockbird, 
the almost perfect hunter, and of his young owner’s riding in his first 
Point-to-Point races, exalting but uncollected, has a charming gaiety : 
and there is another chapter on the rapturous six months of unadulterated, 
hunting with the Atherston which will please all riders to hounds. 
Indeed, in spite of the incongruity caused by the presence of a poetic soul 
in this young Nimrod and by the fact that he had to conceal his sonnets 
from his sporting friends, Mr. Sassoon freely acknowledges the happiness 
of physical exercise. Just as in the early book he remembered child- 
hood’s happiness so keenly, so here he brings again to vivid memory the 
exultation of the rider, the cricketer, the golfer and the lover of the 
country round his Kentish home. There is no pleasure of this kind 
which he cannot delineate with complete success, not only the pleasure 
of realising, or trying to realise, quite childish ambitions to excel in 
physical sports, but the accompanying pleasures of the sights and sounds, 
the smell of turf, the sound of ball well struck, the simple jokes, the single- 
minded fellow-sportsmen, and all the unspoiled peace and jollity of those 
perhaps too leisurely days. What I particularly enjoy about this side of 
Mr. Sassoon’s reminiscences is the complete absence of any remorse. 
You may say that we ought not to have been playing cricket in those days 
before the deluge: but we did play cricket and we had our fun. Why 
not remember thankfully the enchanting days and the return from them, 
in slow-moving dog-cart, through the deepening haze of a summer 
evening in England? Such days were gifts, undeserved maybe, but 
worthy, surely, of grateful recollection. Even dancing—why should 
one not remember dances of those days before the fox-trot and how we 
made nothing of driving ten miles in a two-horse bus on frosty roads to 
get to them. An old map reminds Mr. Sassoon of the houses at which 
he stayed for balls, and it moves him to a few pages of very charming 
“On sont les neiges d’antan?”’ He thinks, with a sigh, of many friends as 
departed guests, asks if one would willingly invite them to the “‘ world 
darkness of to-day ” or whether it was not well for them that they went 
when they did. ‘‘ Meanwhile,” he goes on, “ I am still overhearing the 
muffled thrum and throb of music from ballrooms thirty years ago— 
overhearing, perhaps that ‘ Blue Hungarian Band’ which we all thought 
so wonderful. And I get a glimpse of myself, waiting impatiently for an 
overdue partner in some empty ante-room of mirrors that reflect my 
flushed and callow countenance. But the gaiety and the sentiment of 
what then was—do not these forbid me to make further game of old 
dancing days, reminding me, not of laborious toe-treading couples, but 
of those who took the floor triumphally and carried the music along with 
them in their controlled and graceful career—exemplifying, for older 
eyes that watched them, the momentary conquest of youth and the pathos 
of its unawareness ? ” 

And he continues his reverie in an upstairs room of such a friendly 
house, on a dozy July morning, as he sits on a sun-warmed window-seat 
and listens to the young lady of the house nimbly practising Grieg’s 
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Schmetterling on the piano. The past, he tells himself, ought always to 
be like that. ‘‘ music with a heart-ache of happiness in it, overheard from 
the upstairs room of one’s acquiescent mind, where the present is only 
waiting to become the past and be laid up in lavender for commemorative 
renewal.” From these slightly elderly reflections he only roused by 
memories of his two local streams, the Bewlt and the Teise, and ends the 
chapter cheerfully enough by staging a typical old cronies’ foursome in 
Squire Morland’s park at Lamberhurst. 

Perhaps I have dwelt too long on Mr. Sassoon’s right foot: but his 
memories will awake so many memories in others that I make no apology, 
His left foot was far less securely planted on Pegasus, while the antics of 
this particular Pegasus were too individual to evoke any echoes in our 
minds. They must therefore be read for themselves, for they are very 
interesting as a literary record and pervaded by a dry humour which 
never degenerates into facetiousness. There are two strands in this 
record of what, at the moment, seemed a very unfruitful approach to 
poetic fame—the strand of the poet’s own mental history, which he is 
attempting to define, and that of the actual events involved in his some- 
what disconsolate dance on the fringe of London’s “‘ vie Littéraire.”’ Both, 
in spite of rapturous moments, were unsatisfactory and beset with 
disappointments. No doubt Mr. Sassoon is unkindly critical of the 
young man who fluttered so reverently in the sharply benevolent gaze 
of Sir Edmund Gosse, who received the hospitality and good advice of 
Sir Edward Marsh with such rapturous surprise, and who, on the latter’s 
insistent recommendation, impulsively took chambers in Gray’s Inn 
without counting the pennies involved in order to expose himself to the 
beams of all the literary stars. There is something far more pathetic 
than the memory of old ballrooms in the description of this abortive 
effort to become a literary man about town, even under a brilliant Mentor, 
by a young fellow who had ended a six months’ hunting season by win- 
ning the Heavyweight race at the Atherston Point-to-Point. However, 
there it was, spring, 1914, and Mr. Sassoon, almost hustled by the enthv- 
siastic Mr. Marsh into his peacock-blue flat, is evolving his programme 
of operations, with a “‘ blurless top-hat ” and a pair of clean wash-leather 
gloves, waiting to be put on when, after a morning of poetry-study and 
wool-gathering, he would saunter out to catch a bus for a lonely lunch 
at a heavy club. He met Rupert Brooke at breakfast, but somehow 
nothing clicked ; and even a glorious evening at the Russian ballet only 
resulted in a depressing disbelief in his own capacities—all of which, in 
spite of enchantments that were natural and unavoidable, led to a rueful 
stocktaking by the young man divided into three parts—‘“‘ the hunting 
man ; the person who had spent ten weeks in Raymond Buildings ; and 
the invisible being who shadowed the other two with his lordly ambition 
to produce original poetry.” If one took him quite literally, one could 
infer from Mr. Sassoon’s portrait of himself as a young man that the 
Great War of 1914 was providentially arranged to prevent his wasting 
any more time and to weld, as it did, his disconnected selves together, 
his physical self getting all the exercise it needed in the actions and 
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dangers which gave the poetic self strength, self-reliance and subject- 
matter. 

Nevertheless, while accepting with gratitude and amusement the 
slightly comic portrait of the poetic hobady-hoy, as the author makes 
himself out to have been, one must temper one’s amusement by realising 
that Sir Edmund Gosse and Sir Edward Marsh would not have taken 
any trouble to encourage a young man whose verse showed no promise. 
In fact, they spared no pains to encourage him and assure him that he had 
a gift, even if the grandiose Ode to Music which Crosland admired entirely 
failed to ‘‘ set Mr. Gosse alight as he sat in the elevated atmosphere of the 
Library of the Upper House.” What did start the ball rolling, and pro- 
vides an interesting literary anecdote, was an imitation, begun in a 
parodistic mood, of Masefield’s The Everlasting Mercy. But it turned into 
something genuine and poetically felt. The acute Gosse diagnosed the 
case immediately, and he wrote at once, on receiving a copy of The 
Daffodil Murderer, as the poem was entitled, that it was a very clever, 
brilliant thing, and not a parody buta pastiche. ‘“‘ There is nothing comic 
about it,” he said. “A tale of rustic tragedy is told with real pathos 
and power, only—exactly as Masefield would tell it. The end is extremely 
beautiful.”” Gosse went on to say that he had shown it to Edward 
Marsh, ‘‘ the choragus of the new poets,” who had expressed curiosity 
to see what else the author had written. The result was a package sent 
to the “‘ choragus,” and a very discriminating letter from him on Mr. 
Sassoon’s “‘ lovely instrument” and his rather unsubstantial tunes. 
Anyhow, this was the first step upwards. On getting Gosse’s letter, 
Mr. Sassoon remarks, and while sealing his package for Marsh, “‘I 
probably said to myself that old Crosland could ruddy well go and put 
his head in a bag. For it was a relief to feel that I had outsoared the 
shadow of his Grub Street brawlings.” 

My space is filled, and I find that I have not managed to convey my 
sense of the delicate skill with which this essay in autobiography is 
conducted. It is a truly admirable piece of narration, which, were it not 
truth, would deserve honour as fiction. I was continually reminded of 
Flaubert’s Frédéric Moreau, minus the ladies. One lady comes in, how- 
ever—the family friend, Miss Wirgmann. This little portrait of a proud, 
sensitive, wise, but diffident character is brilliant and moving: and she 
is exquisitely used to mark the changing phases in the poet’s development, 
especially the lapses and disappointments. All the pathos of the Gray’s 
Inn failure is gathered in their meetings at the Zoo. And there I must 
leave this book which, like all good music, needs reading more than once. 

OrxLo WILLIAMS. 


A FORGOTTEN PIONEER 


Ocravia Hitt. A Biography by E. Moberly Bell. With a Foreword by 
Sit Reginald Rowe, President of the National Federation of Housing 
Societies. (Constable, 15s.) Every reader of this review under forty 
yeats of age will probably inquire with genuine surprise: “‘ Who was 
Octavia Hill?” A question entirely in keeping with the retiring 
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disposition and complete self-forgetfulness which were characteristic of 
one of the most remarkable women of her own or any other time. Yet 
in her own day—the much-abused Victorian age—her name was a house- 
hold word. Thousands must have looked at Sargent’s portrait of the 
quiet strong face on the Royal Academy walls with the conviction: 
‘** Though we have never seen her, we know she must look like that.” 
It is in keeping with her disposition that though she died thirty years ago 
no complete biography of her has been published up till now. Miss 
Moberly Bell has filled the void most satisfyingly and her book will come 
as a revelation to those who believe that housing reform is an exclusively 
twentieth-century product. 

Octavia Hill was one of eleven children, ten daughters and one son, 
born to James Hill, a banker and subsequently a corn and wool merchant 
in the Eastern Counties, and his three wives. Owing to her father’s 
mental failure, she was brought up by her mother and her maternal 
grandfather, Dr. Southwood Smith, a London physician and pioneer of 
sanitary reform. ‘The five younger daughters grew up in straitened 
circumstances, keeping a school in Marylebone with their mother. Here 
Octavia first became aware of housing conditions in the London slums, 
With the generous financial help of Ruskin—she promised and main- 
tained a return of 5 per cent. on the capital he lent her—she started to buy 
rows and blocks of the worst houses, to put them into repair and to raise 
the standard of cleanliness and decency among the tenants. Every week 
she collected the rents—allowing no arrears—listened to her tenants’ 
wants, promised needful repairs and never broke her word. She claimed 
that this personal relation between landlord and tenant was the only way 
to establish pride of home and independence of character among those 
whose condition she sought to improve. They must do their part in 
paying for their homes and executing such improvements as lay within 
their compass. On her side, she established close and friendly relations, 
never put off till to-morrow what could be done to-day, gave unremitting 
and sympathetic attention to their needs. She trained workers in her 
methods and, as the movement grew, she became responsible for housing 
estates in all parts of London and the big provincial cities, pulling all the 
wires from her unpretentious little home in the Marylebone Road, while 
at the same time assisting to found the Charity Organisation Society. 

She was keenly alive to the necessity of open spaces and gardens in 
the midst of crowded cities ; she created many such and was one of the 
chief founders of the National Trust. It is an almost incredible picture— 
this tiny little lady with the piercing dark eyes, sitting in the midst of 
bishops, cabinet ministers and vestrymen, silent for the most part, yet 
intervening at intervals with a few words of devastating sincerity and 
commonsense. As Dr. Temple, Bishop of London, remarked : ‘‘ When 
she had talked to us for half an hour we were quite refuted. I never had 
such a beating in my life ! Consequently I had a great respect for her.” 

Miss Moberly Bell is perhaps too apologetic in declaring that Octavia’s 
methods would be inappropriate to-day, when housing has become 4 
State and Municipal concern and individual contact has been replaced by 
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bureaucracy. Yet when, in the early part of the war, the deficiencies of 
the women and children evacuated from the large towns became painfully 
ipparent, one of the devoted County Council social workers who descend 
from Octavia gave the reason. ‘‘ The rents are collected by an office 
sow ; we are not allowed to go into the houses unless specially invited. 
We seldom go beyond the door, never beyond the living-room.” In the 
sew world promised to us, we cannot afford to ignore Octavia’s guiding 
ptinciple that material help is merely a means to a spiritual end and that 
the effectiveness of any reform must be judged by its result on character. 
for that purpose this Life has appeared in the nick of time. 


A BORN LEADER OF MEN 


4raB ComMAND: The Biography of Lieutenant-Colonel F. W. Peake Pasha, 
(.M.G., C.B.E. By Major C. S. Jarvis, C.M.G., O.B.E. (Hutchinson, 
is.) The author is fully competent to record this adventurous life, 
ince as Governor of Sinai, on the other side of that great cleft in the 
atth which runs from the River Jordan to the Gulf of Akaba, he can 
describe himself as Peake’s next-door neighbour for 14 years. 

The name of Peake Pasha may not be as well known to the general 
sublic as that of his former leader, Lawrence of Arabia, but the services 
which he rendered to the British Empire are just as worthy of record. 
For 21 years he established himself as one of the most astounding per- 
onalities of all time in the vast expanse of country which lies between the 
Jordan and the Euphrates. The secrets of his success lay in his gift for 
stiental languages, his absolute fearlessness of personal danger in a 
country where bravery is honoured and respected, and in the straightness 
ofhis character. Friends and enemies alike were always sure that they 
would receive patience in the hearing of their troubles and justice in 
dealing with them. 

The early years of his career were spent in India and with the Egyptian 
Army. In the former he mastered those languages which proved of such 
value to him in later life, and with the latter he received the training and 
ground work for his subsequent difficult task with “‘ Arab Command.” 
The opening of the last World War found him in the Sudan, but he soon 
“escaped on leave” to become, first Observer and then Adjutant of a 
Wing of the Royal Flying Corps at Salonica. However, he was soon 
tettieved by the Egyptian Army authorities and sent back to the Camel 
Corps in the Sudan. His next adventures consisted in the unenviable 
distinction of becoming one of the few men who have dislocated their 
neck and survived, and of being submarined off Alexandria while return- 
ing from leave in England, which involved spending five hours in a 
bitterly cold sea. Peake’s association with ‘‘ Arab Command ” began in 
January, 1918, soon after Allenby had driven the Turko-German Army 
north of Jerusalem and Jaffa, and it ended just before the commencement 
of this World War. After forming, and then quickly disbanding for 
inefficiency, the Arab Scouts, he raised a detachment of Egyptian Camel 
Corps and marched to join Lawrence for his Desert Campaign. The 
personality of Lawrence naturally runs strongly through the descriptions 
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of this amazing operation, but new light is brought to bear which con- 
firms and supplements Lawrence’s own account in The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom. The chief sinews of war were the personality of the leaders, 
water, and gold. 

After the Armistice Peake soon found that the hardest problem to be 
tackled in the administration of Trans-Jordan lay in reconciling the rival 
and conflicting interests of the settled cultivator and the roving Bedouin, 
The descriptions of the country are particularly vivid ; a country which 
1,400 yeats ago, in the prosperous days of the Roman Empire, supported 
a population of probably over one and half millions, but which has now 
sunk to less than a fifth of this number. Both as soldier and as adminis- 
trator Peake did much to bring peace and prosperity to the land. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, as Secretary for the Colonies, gave his help in settling 
the complicated post-war problems of this turbulent area in a personal 
interview with the Emir Abdulla, son of King Hussein of the Hedjaz, 
whom he agreed to recognise as ruler of Trans-Jordan. 

The accounts of Arab dinner parties make our mouths water in these 
austere days of rationing, particularly one at which the chief dish con- 
sisted of a young camel stuffed with a sheep, the sheep with turkeys, the 
turkeys with chickens and the chickens with quails. The recital of 
Peake’s attempts to provide his Arab Legion with adequate arms after 
the last war are unbelievable. After trying every legitimate source of 
supply he was compelled to content himself with a collection of German 
rifles and automatic guns collected from derelict battle-fields, and a job 
lot of 150 sabres left behind by Napoleon’s troops in 1800, which he 
obtained from the local museum at five shillings apiece ! 

The march of time brought great changes. Mechanisation revolu- 
tionised the life of the Bedouin tribes. For thousands of years their claim 
to existence had been that they possessed the finest and fastest camels, 
making them invincible in small wars and providing them with their 
livelihood in peace. They had a monopoly of transport for the merchant 
and traveller, and for the tens of thousands of pilgrims who came each 
year to the holy city of Mecca from all parts of the Mohamedan world, 
and for a suitable sum they provided the escorts. In a few short years all 
is changed, and we find the romantic camel superseded by the much more 
efficient motor car and lorry, and we even read of the prosaic taxi plying 
for hire in all the principal centres. Their chief means of living dis- 
appeared. They were self-supporting in camels but cannot yet produce 
their own motor car. Peake’s own method of progression round his 
domain passes through the various stages from horse and camel to motot 
cars and finally to his own moth aeroplane. The book is well illustrated 
and indexed, and the map at both ends is excellent for quick and easy 
reference. 


WEST AFRICA 


THE BERLIN WEst-AFRICAN CONFERENCE, 1884-1885. By S. E. Crowe. 
(Longmans, 15s.) This is an extremely able and well-documented 
doctoral dissertation. Suggested by the late Professor Harold Temper- 
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ley, it was worked out under the direction of Professors E. Walker of 
Cambridge, Lillian Penson of Bedford College, and A. P. Newton of 
King’s College, London. It is published as one of the excellent “‘ Imperial 
Studies ”? series of the Royal Empire Society. Whatever guidance Miss 
Crowe may have had, it is obvious that she has made herself a complete 
mistress of all available sources of information, and that she has shown 
herself capable of forming original and unprejudiced judgments of both 
men and events. 

The Berlin Conference sat for three months beginning November, 
1884. Its remote cause was the opening up of the Congo Valley by the 
explorations of H. M. Stanley in 1874-77. The revelation of the undeve- 
loped wealth of this hitherto unknown region excited the interest of 
empite-builders in every European country. In particular Leopold I of 
Belgium saw the possibilities of the situation. Calling a congress to 
Brussels in 1876 he addressed the assembly thus :— 

“The object which unites us here to-day is one of those which 
deserve in the highest degree to occupy the friends of humanity. 
To open to civilisation the only part of our globe where it has not 
yet penetrated, to pierce the darkness which envelopes entire popula- 
tions is, I venture to say, a crusade worthy of this century of pro- 
gress.” 

The humane projects of the Belgian philanthropist, and of the “ Inter- 
national Association for the Exploration and Civilisation of Africa” 
which was instituted at his suggestion, were unexpectedly hampered by a 
claim put forward by Portugal to the ownership of the Congo basin on 
the ground of its discovery and occupation three centuries earlier. The 
controversies arising out of this claim enabled Bismarck, once again as 
in 1878 acting as “ honest broker,” to call an international conference at 
Berlin to deal with the whole question of African colonisation. 

Miss Crowe in her exhaustive dissertation treats in detail of the work 
of this important conference. In Part I she describes the preliminaries to 
the meetings, showing how “ the pitch was queered ”’ by Anglo-German 
estrangement respecting Germany’s novel colonial activity, particularly 
at Angra Pequena in South-West Africa. For a time, in fact, Germany 
and France worked in an accord resembling that of Hitler and Laval to 
frustrate and injure Great Britain. That accord, however, did not last 
long and, when in November 1884 the conference actually met, the 
Franco-German entente was at an end. In Part II the course of the con- 
ference is treated. The main results of three months of complicated 
discussion and intrigue were (1) the rejection of the Portuguese claim to 
the exclusive possession of the Congo, and the declaration that the river 
and its basin were open to the free trade of all nations, (2) the proclama- 
tion that the navigation of both the Congo and the Niger was likewise 
free to all, (3) the laying down of rules for the suppression of the slave 
trade, and (4) the formulation of procedure to be followed in the case of 
future annexation of any portion of African territory by the signatory 
Powers. 

Miss Crowe shows that from the point of view of international law 
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the conference must be regarded as a failure, since the first three of its 
main resolutions were speedily rendered null and void, mainly by the 
actions of Leopold of Belgium. Politically, however, it had the important 
result of enabling Africa to be mapped out into “ spheres of influence ” 
by means of peaceful negotiation in place of a general war. 

The policy of Bismarck, who dominated the Conference, is revealed 
in all its unscrupulous selfishness. Leopold of Belgium, however, showed 
himself the equal of Bismarck in craft, and on the whole came out best 
from the diplomatic conflict. Great Britain secured a recognition of her 
claim to the Lower Niger. 


FOUR PLEASANT BOOKS 

A STRANGER WITHIN THE GATES. By Mona Clarke. (John Murray, 
7s. 6d.) CoMMON OR GARDEN CuiLp. By M. St. Clare Byrne. (Faber, 
7s. 6d.) CornisH CreaM. By Phyllis Nicholson. Illustrated by 
Katharine Tozer. (John Murray, 8s. 6d.) | Mrs. BuFFEY IN WARTIME, 
Illustrated by Fred Lawson. (Nelson, 5s.) Miss Clarke knows her 
France well and her account of the French danse bourgeoise family rings 
very true. Celia Mainwaring, a well-to-do English girl, marries Paul 
Vallery, the son of a Paris banker. He is killed in the war of 1914-18 
and the story tells of her conflict with the rigid traditions of French family 
life in her efforts to bring up her little son. Unfortunately the plot is 
carelessly composed, ranging, with wide gaps, from the last war to this. 
The author should either have been content with less, or should have 
worked up the tale to a level of greater importance. Common or Garden 
Child is a clever description of the inward feelings and reactions of an 
only daughter of singularly unimaginative parents. Like many only 
daughters who are petted by fathers and uncles, she almost grew to think 
herself a boy, but it is depressing to reflect that her mother, a former 
school teacher, was never able to establish relations with her, until they 
finally ‘‘ clicked ” over a boarding school. A story probably true in its 
essentials and well told. Cornish Cream gives a pleasant picture of village 
war activities in the early days of the struggle, when it was still possible 
to run a soldier’s canteen on the home-baked food the men loved. Finally, 
Mrs. Buffey, well known to Mrs. Radcliffe’s many readers, gives her 
Yorkshire dale reactions to events down the telephone, to the great 
content of the operator as well as her authorised audience. 


BETWEEN THE AMERICAS 
CENTRAL AMERICA : CHALLENGE AND Opportunity. By Charles Morrow 
Wilson. (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) It is necessary to say at once that 
Mr. Wilson has put many of us to shame. For years the republics of 
Central America (always excepting the Mexico that Mr. Wilson has also 
excepted from his survey) have been overlooked, alike by the serious 
student and the gentle writer of travelogue. Just as important, if not 
more so, than many over-written countries of South America, they have 
been neglected by all save inferior journalists and German propagandists. 
It is one of the mysteries of international relationships that, in such close 
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proximity to the United States of America, they have not attracted the 
spiritual and material colonising energy of Americans in greater degree : 
energy that has been confined in this rich area mainly to the impersonal 
operations of great cartels. But Mr. Wilson may help to change this 
attitude, as he has undoubtedly supplied the literary lack, in a book which 
is about fifty-fifty serious survey and popular travel. His scope runs 
from Guatemala through E] Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Colombia, Jamaica, to Cuba; and he devotes separate sections 
to the main crops of these most fertile lands, coffee, bananas, “‘ old coco,” 
chicle and rubber. He dallies fascinatingly with experimental products 
and hopes for the future. 

His only fault—which unfortunately will be a big one for British 
readers at the moment—is that he has been infected by the Anglophobia 
that is the war’s chief gift to a few Americans, even to the extent of railing 
at the supremacy of our Gold Coast cocoa exports in terms of morality. 
He advises America to buy Central American cocoa because the native 
African producers have so many wives. 


ROME UNDER DOMITIAN 


THE Day Witt Come. By Lion Feuchtwanger. (Hutchinson, gs. 6d.) 
In The Day Will Come Lion Feuchtwanger has not been able to reach the 
level of his previous novels. It falls a little flat; it lacks “ aliveness.” 
Perhaps something has been lost in the translation, for there is a certain 
banality of style that has possibly crept in with the change of language. 
One is constantly reminded of the Tottenham Court Road rather than 
aroadofRome. Domitian himself comes perilously close to Bloomsbury 
and Lucia is the twin sister of Aunt Bessie in Louis Bromfield’s The 
Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg. Flavius Josephus—otherwise Joseph 
Ben Matthias, the Jewish writer and historian—never really comes into 
the light. He remains a shadowy figure until the moment the light is 
extinguished and he is no more. Gamaliel himself, the Grand Doctor 
of the University of Jabne and the envoy of Jehovah on earth, remains 
oddly unconvincing. There is one flesh-and-blood character in the 
book: the Vestal Virgin, Cornelia. The passage describing her alone 
in her cell after her unjust accusation, thinking and dreaming, remains 
long in the memory as a thing of beauty, grandeur and pathos. Clemens, 
Prince and Christian, is also—in his smaller, slower, courageous way— 
a figure to be remembered. As a study of life in Rome under the last 
of the Flavian Emperors, the book is erudite and assuredly exact. That 
life must have been uncommon like the one in Germany to-day: spies 
everywhere ; the horrid uncertainty and the sudden summons; dire 
punishments and the persecution of the Jews. It should be a highly 
interesting book ; actually it is not particularly so. 


TWO GOOD BOOKS 


RETREAT IN THE East. By O. D. Gallagher. (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) UN 
SeuL ENNeMI: L’ENvAntsseur. By Paul Simon avec Préface du 
Général de Gaulle. (The Continental Publishers, no price given.) 
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Mr. Gallagher was War Correspondent of the Dai/y Express in Malaya 
and Burma during the campaign of the winter and spring of 1941-42. 
He was on board H.M.S. Repw/se when she sank in company with the 
Prince of Wales, and the chapter describing that tragedy is one of the most 
vivid in the book. Mr. Gallagher is at all times a vivid and vigorous 
writer and he lays most of the blame for our errors—probably rightly— 
not on the naval and military authorities, but on the apathy and ingrain 
softness of the British population reflecting on the civil administration 
of Malaya and Burma. Asa Press Correspondent he had not the means, 
perhaps not the desire, to probe deeply into the strategic and tactical 
aspects of the struggle, but his readers will find their reward in a lively, 
if somewhat superficial, story of a campaign which will some day take its 
place as adding to the laurels of the British Army. For Mr. Gallagher 
presses, not once, but again and again upon our notice, a great underlying 
factor in this war which has hitherto been strangely concealed. ‘“‘ Talking 
as a South African,” he says, ‘‘ in the eleven years of war where I have 
worked as a reporter . . . I have seen no troops show such courage of 
various types as the troops from Great Britain. They were seldom 
mentioned in the official and semi-official reports. Dominion troops 
were: Australians, New Zealanders, Canadians, South Africans—then 
passing references to Imperial troops.” Yet, “‘ whether it was fighting 
a hopeless offensive against impossible odds of men and material,” or a 
“disheartening, long delaying action without prospect of a single 
victory ; whether it was in the mad heroism of a smashing attack to force 
a victory ; whether it was courage in private matters ; whatever courage 
the war called for, these men found it within themselves. Courage is 
their birthright.”” They still have “‘ the qualities of their forefathers, the 
men who built this gallant Empire.” 

Un seul Ennemi: I Envahisseur gives a day-to-day picture by an eye- 
witness of German-occupied Paris. We are told of the hotels and public 
buildings they inhabit and use, of the restaurants they frequent, of the 
atmosphere of the city, the look of the streets, the struggle of daily life 
of the inhabitants. All who love Paris will feel a serrement de ceur on 
reading. How should we feel in London to-day if every uniform we 
pass, every measured military footfall on the pavement behind us, meant 
an enemy ? The author edited Va/my, one of the many secretly produced 
independent newspapers which circulated mysteriously from hand to 
hand. The story of its inception, the labour of printing it, make a 
thrilling tale. Not a book to miss. 


A BOOK MISCELLANY 


How JAPAN Pians to Win. By Kinoaki Matsuo. (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 
This book was first published in Japan in the autumn of 1940. Its 
author, an officer in the Japanese Naval Intelligence Service, had liaison 
duties between the Japanese Foreign Office and the Japanese Admiralty. 
He was also a high official of the Black Dragon Society, which played a 
pernicious part in shifting Japanese policy in the direction of war and 
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CARELESS TALK COSTS LIVES 


may very well be true, but a chance remark by a soldier OVER- 
HEARD IN THE TRAIN was not spreading a rumour, but 
giving interesting information. Speaking of his experiences in 
the war he said :— 
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less Children, for Distressed Gentlewomen, the aged and lonely 
poor—in these and many other ways it brings cheer and comfort 
where the need is greatest. 


UR CHRISTMAS GIFT WILL HELP 
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THE CHURCH ARMY 


55 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.| 


(Registered under War Charities’ Act, 1940) . 
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No more striking example of the Parable of 

H | the Good Samaritan can be had in our every- 
e(p day life than that of the women and girls, 

e some mere children, to the number of about 
{ts 10,000 annually, who pass through Rescue 
Homes in union with the Association, and 
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through human lust, are rescued by the 
Needed modern ‘‘Good Samaritan,” the Rescue 
Worker. 


Will you be a “‘ Good Samaritan ”’ too, and assist us in the support of this 
Christlike work ? Subscriptions, donations and legacies needed. Please 
send to the Secretary, 


CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION 


Mary Sumner House, Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Chairman: The Bishop of Stepney 


Every penny received by way of subscriptions, donations and church 
collections is used towards grants for Homes. 
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conquest. The Japanese text has been translated by Kilsoo K. Haan, 
the Washington representative of the Sino-Korean Peoples’ League, an 
anti-Japanese secret society. In its English form the book bears every 
sign of authenticity. It is of great interest because it presents Japan’s 
ambitions from the Japanese point of view. Especially instructive is the 
atmosphere of loose prejudice, vague aspiration, and ambitious hope 
obviously characteristic of the ill-informed Japanese public for which the 
book was written, and which itself contributes to the ignorant and greedy 
jingoism which is one of the main psychological factors underlying 
Japan’s attack. 


Russta Ar War. By Margaret Bourke-White and Erskine Caldwell 
(Hutchinson, 5s.) This is a volume of photographs by the well-known 
American photographer Miss Bourke-White to which Mr. Erskine 
Caldwell contributes an interesting introductory text. Miss Bourke- 
White had the good fortune to be in Russia from early June to October, 
1941. Not only was she the only foreign photographer within the 
Soviet borders during this fateful period ; but since during three earlier 
visits to record the progress of the Five Year Plan she had won the 
confidence of official Russia, she was allowed this time to keep and use 
her camera. This privilege Miss Bourke-White has exercised to good 
purpose. One of her most interesting pictures is a portrait of Stalin at 
close quarters. Others include Moscow during air raids, religious con- 
gregations, the vast landscapes of the Ukraine and the Volga regions, 
and one or two of the fighting areas. After studying the photographs 
in this volume one understands better than before much of the quality 
which the Russians have shown all through these long months of terrible 
struggle. Mr. Caldwell’s sympathetic studies are a further help to 
understanding. : 


THe AMERICAN Army. By Harvey S. Ford. (Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d.) 
This is a description of the American Army written rather more than a 
year ago by a reserve officer who has been Assistant Editor of the U.S. 
Field Artillery Journal and active in the work of the American Military 
Institute. The book is primarily addressed to American readers in 
search of fairly elementary information about the structure and work of 
various parts of the American Army and about its composition as a 
whole. The facts it contains will, however, interest a much wider circle, 
even though somewhat incalculable allowances must be made for later 
developments which are to a large extent necessarily and rightly secret. 
Given reasonable care in setting the information here presented against 
the non-military background of American life, and the reader will win 
quite a good idea as to the enormous problems which must and will be 
overcome before the United Nations can marshal their full strength 
against their Axis enemies. 
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lovely Harbour, St. Mawes and Pendennis Castles. Sun 
lounge and cocktail bar. 
ISHGUARD, PEM,—Fishguard Bay Hote’. Adjoim 
ing Harbour, 40 bedrooms, Mild climate. Private 
trout fishing. 
REAT YARMOUTH.—Brunswick Hotel; central for 
both business and pleasure. Hot and cold water 
in bedrooms, A.A. ’Phone: 208or1. 
HINDHEAD for HEALTH, 
ig ge (Wood Road) tor quiet and comfort. 
H. & c., elec. fires. Away from main rds.; ’midst 
pines and heather, dry and bracing, nr. golf. *Phone: 49, 
HUNSTANTON. —Le Strange Arms and Golf Links 
Hotel. A.A., also R.A.C. ‘Phone: 10. 
LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N, 
Wales. H. & c. water all rooms. Facing River Dee, 
Fishing (trout and salmon), A.A. and R.A.C, ’Phonei 
3207. Telegrams: ‘ Handotel.” 
| ges .—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conser- 
; garden; Tudor- -panelled rooms ; hunters and 
nasi 4 4 ussex Downs.—Walton, Proprietor. 
MARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Come 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry, 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms, ‘Phone? 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
“Swimming Pools of thermal water. ’Phone: 
Matlock 39. 


NORWICH.—Royal Hotel; running water in all 
bedrooms ; private bathrooms : lift. 
ERTH.—Station Hotel; a first-class Hotel, com- 
fortable, convenient and inexpensive for tourists or 
business men; Garage. "Phone: 741 (3 lines). 
OSS.—Royal Hotel. Best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
Salmon Fishing. ’Phone: 40. 
RUTHIN. .—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
Ruthin Castle. H. & c. water in bedrooms, 
"Phone : 49. 
ST- IVES (CORNWALL).—Tregenna Castle Hotel. 
bedrooms. 100 acres grounds. Squash, Bad- 
minton, Golf. 


GALISBURY.—Old George Hotel ;_ built 1320; bh, &¢ 
all rooms ; central heating ; garden. 
GDMOUTH.—Knowle Hotel. 8 acres of the most 
beautiful hotel gardens in Devon. Perfect quietness. 
Fine cuisine and service. Lift. Own garage. 


Tere, Glos.—Royal Hop Pole Hotel. ’Grams: 
Tophole. *Phone: 36. R.A.C., A.A. 
Facing 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. 
South and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
"Phone : 1150, 
YELVE RTON, DARTMOOR. — Rock Hote, 
Running water, radiators, lift, private baths. 
Horses for Hire. 
‘YORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.— 
The Race-Horses Hotel ; medically recommended; 
quiet; select; renowned cuisine; motoring 
centre ; beautiful fell, moorland and riverside — 


AA.,, R.A.C., Phone 233. Tariff irom Resident 
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EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGES 
MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or The Hall, Greatford, 
Stamford, Lines, 


For full Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, St. Stephen's 
Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 


WESTERFIELD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Richmond Road, Worthing, Sussex, 
Full course of training, 10 months. Special War-time courses 
in single subjects. Write to the Principal for particulars. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
MINCHINHAMPTON COMMON, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

BEAUDESERT PARK.—Preparatory Navy, Public 

Schools entrance and scholarships. 600 feet, south- 
west ; 50 acres, 

ar. WATLINGTON, OXFORDSHIRE. 

GROVE PARK SCHOOL, Brightwell Park. Prepara- 

tory for Public Schools. i by Board of 
Education; Incorporated Association of Preparatory 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


ST: SERF’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, EDINBURGH, 
Abercromby Place.—Kindergarten to University. 
Individual Attention. Staff of Specialists. Apply to 
Principal—Miss Duffes, M.A., Hons. Telephone: 26396. 


WIMBORNE, DORSET—MELVERLEY. 
(CHURCH of England Schoo! for Girls; ideal situation ; 
safe-area; moderate fees.—Apply Principal. 


UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HORWOOD HOUSE WINSLOW, BUCKS 
(removed from Shanklin, I.W.). 

RECOGNISED by Board of Education; preparatory, 

junior, senior departments: School and Higher 
Certificates; University Entrance: Domestic and 
Secretarial Courses. Beautiful premises: heart of country, 
centre of England. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
BENDIXEN'’S. _ Private air-raid shelter. 


Misses Bendixen, B.A., Turner, B.Sc., A.K.C., and staff. 
Tutors to Women students. Laboratories, 


Le et on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


FRANCIS J. BORLAND.—Private tutor for all 
exams., etc., excellent science laboratories. Fees on 
application. 89, ECCLESTON SQUARE, S.W.1. Vic.: 7161 


MIDLAND INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
PARADISE STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 
Principal, A. K. Blackall, D.Mus. Sec., H. M. Francis. 
LIST OF CLASSES FREE, 


GLASGOW.—VETERINARY COLLEGE 
(COURSE leading to diploma of M.R.C.V.S.—Intending 
students should apply for prospectus and full 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HE M.M.R. is a !oose-leaf register in which investors 
keep account of their holdings, transactions and 
dividends. All stationers, or from 9 Maxim Road, 
London, N.21. 


ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C, 
PUBLIC & PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult 
ve Schools, ts, &c. 10s. 6d., post 6d, 


DEANE & SONS, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1 
VOL. CXIX, 


“WHOSOEVER will, 
let him take the WATER 
OF LIFE freely.” 


Rev. xxii. 17 


WATER 


AND THE 


SPIRIT 


THE 
NEW SACRAMENT 
FOR THE 
NEW DISPENSATION 


For HEALING and 

DELIVERANCE in 

the TRIBULATIONS, 

preceding the COMING 
of the LORD 


Write to 


THE 


PANAGEA SOCIETY 
BEDFORD, ENGLAND 


THERE IS NOTHING 
TO PAY 
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Christmas symbolises the dawning of Faith. For centuries 


past, at this period of the year, man has experienced Faith THE 
with an exaltation of spirit, with a sublime feeling of good 
fellowship. The act of giving is the material expression of this COr 
goodwill. So let it be this year . . . But with less to give, be 
more discerning in your distribution. Think of those to whom MU: 
Faith means Hope—the patients of the Royal Cancer Hospital, 
visited with a malignant disease that is among the most dreaded co 
enemies of mankind. Hope in the ultimate release from suffer- 
ing is the one straw to which they cling. But their Faith in the THI 


ability of this great institution to help them is threatened by 
our lack of adequate funds for equipment and research. We 
cannot . . . we will not allow them to lose this Faith in us. 
Will YOU help in this great cause ? 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - LONDON S.W.3 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, THIRTY-SIX SHILLINGS. 


BRITISH SAILORS SOCIETY 


Captain Jack 
Jensen of 
Mobile, Ala- 
bama, Cap- 
tain of an 
American 
merchant 
vessel. 


A donation from YOU will help us to aid these men. 
Patrons: 
Their Majesties the King and Queen 
Her Majesty Queen Mary 
Hon. Treasurer : The Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, M.P. 
General Secretary: Lt.-Com. Geoffrey Webb, R.N.(retd.) 
Headquarters : 680 Commercial Road, London, E.14. 
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Full | 
can 
No words can describe the lot oan 
of our men who are Prisoners 
of War—most will soon be Reg 
spending their THIRD ——— 
CHRISTMAS in captivity. 
Faced with a vastly increased 
number of prisoners, we beg 
readers of the “NATIONAL 
REVIEW ” not to forget these ‘oe 


men at this time of their 
greatest need. Please com- 
plete and post the form ,, 
below, sending what you can 
: —€5 will send regular ; 
~ parcels and cigarettes fora 
.. year. £50 will send regular 
=~ parcels and cigarettes for a 
ta year to 10 prisoners. 


Portsmo 

The late | 

The I 

To MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, O.B.E., Hon. Director, | Both Re 

i i and LORD ABERDARE, Chairman. action, 2 

£5, wilgeigmlt | BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND ; | fect’, 

ettes fora year. | GAMES FUND | Spiritual 

uth onmiunates | (Registered under the War Charitics Act, 1940) | continue 

£50 parcelsandcigar- | Carrington House, Hertford St., London, W.1. | Re-const 

nn wen ag as ! lenclose £ : : to help our men who are Prisoners of War. LEGACI 

IMPORTANT: - you are NII Diicidscosntilitadaaiteitienn iain Contributi 

interested in a particular prisoner, ledged, ry 

please attach details. Parcels | ADDRESS. ..o-rerene ai | Royal Sail 
will then be sent in your name. 

| NOTE: Owing to Censorship regulations we cannot accept gifts in kind. | Cheques, 


wo eee eee ee eae ee 


Why we need 


LEGACIES & 
BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-Servicemen of All Wars, 
including the disabled and their depen- 
dants, and the care of those left behind 
by the men who fall in action are an 
ever-present and recurring charge on the 
Legion. Every year since the inception of 
the Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the Fund 
should be strengthened and fortified 
against any possible diminution of income 
in the future by means of Legacies and 
Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest 
can be obtained from the Organising 
Secretary, 

Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E.. 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 


WAR & THE NAVY 


MISS WESTON’S 
ROYAL 
SAILORS’ RESTS 


Portsmouth (1881) & Devonport (1876) 


Co-Founders : 


The late DAME AGNES E. WESTON, G.B.E., LL.D. 
The late DAME SOPHIA G. WINTZ, D.B.E, 


Both Rests have been destroyed by enemy 
action, and are carrying on in temporary 
premises. Funds are urgently needed to 
meet this extra expense and enable the 
Spiritual and Temperance Work to be 
continued. The Trustees have opened a 
Re-construction Fund. 


LEGACIES ARE A MOST WELCOME HELP 


Contributions, which will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged, should be sent to The Hon. Treasurer, 
Royal Sailors’ Rest, Buckingham Street, Portsmouth. 


Cheques, etc., should be crossed National Provincial 
Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth, 


... but there are others 


for whom Christmas holds 
no joy. Neglected and ill- 
treated, their life is a 


miserable existence. 


Last year over 100,000 such 
children were helped by the 
N.S.P.C.C. actively at work 
on wartime child problems 


Will you by a special Christmas gift 
enable us to aid more little ones? 
Please send to:— 


SIR SPENCER J. PORTAL, 10 Victory 
House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 


x .p. * 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


PROTECTS THE YOUNG 


EES SRY ee 


On the look-out 


Those who recognise real character 
and flavour in Scotch Whisky are 


always on the look-out for “ Black 
& White.” Its quality is of the 


highest, its flavour unexcelled. oo 


Black awHité 


MAXIMUM PRICES 
23/- pet bottle. 12/- per 4 bottle 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland only 


BLACK. WHITE’ 
Ys the Scotch! 
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